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A Partial Retrospect. 
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LANCING backwards, 
we find the ‘questions 
involved in the pro- 
posed decoration of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral 
have given rise to the 
chief architectural dis. 
cussion of the year,— 
a discussion, not yet 
closed,— which has 
drawn forth expres. 
sions of a nature very 
different from the 
balanced opinions of 
calm and competent | 
criticism. Of the Law 
Courts the public hear 
nothing: whether or 
not the absolutely ne- 
cessary alteration in 
the Strand front has 
been made in the de- 
sign has yet to be 
learnt. We shall be 
glad to find that time 
has enabled the archi- 
tect to give calm con- 

sideration to the design, and effect the required 

revision. 
The question of the increasing use of iron 
in building, in this country, referred to in our 





mouth came into prominence early in the year; 
the details that we were enabled to give of their 
construction have more than an ephemeral 
interest. Later in the year, the question of our 
floating batteries came into conspicuous notice. 
The duel between penetration and resistance 
was, and is, still continued ; but with increasing 
odds in the favour of the former. 

The month of Jannary had not elapsed before 
the engineering world gwas amused by a revival 
of one of the projects,—not for an aérial, but,— 
for a submarine railway. A French gentleman 
claimed our attention to his plan for multiplying 
the perils of our Channel navigation, on the 
entirely new ground of having been severely 
bitten by conger eels. The fact, to which we 
were the first to call attention, of the perma- 
nently water-logged character of the chalk below 
a certain level, received full illustration, in our 
pages and elsewhere, from the experience of 
engineers engaged in mining and drainage works 
in the chalk formation. 

The construction of the Royal Albert Hall 
was described by its architect, Major-general 
Scott, C.B., at a meeting of the Institute, during 
the same month. On the same day, at a meet- 
ing of the Social Science Association, the gene- 
ral public excitement arising from the narrow 
escape of the Prince of Wales from falling a 
victim to typhoid fever was referred to, as afford- 
ing room for hope that an efficient sanitary 
measure might be passed. At the time, the 
temper of the country was altogether favourable 
for such a proceeding. Unanimous conviction 
was expressed that to remit this important 








“Prologue” last year, has received valuable | 
elucidation in our-pages during the course of | 


question to the discretion of the local guardians 
of the expenditure of the rates, would be simply 


1872; and in our last number we [described | to burke it. The report of the Sanitary Com. 
some very interesting experiments by Professor | missioners was discussed, and the importance 
Calvert, establishing the view as to the nature of | of determining water-shed areas, scientifically 
the rust of iron which we have on former laid down, and of obtaining, at a proper rate of 
Occasions suggested to be correct. remuneration, competent inspection, both medical 

The great question of the durability of the |and engineering, was pointed out as forming 
coal supply existing in Great Britain, and the|a necessary part of any sound and practical 


character of the report issued by a Royal Com- | 


mission late in the year 1571, formed subjects to | 
the real master-facts of which we endeavoured | 
at the commencement of the year, as well as on | 
previous occasions, to call attention. The view 
which we took, strongly condemnatory as it was 
of the ridiculously optimist character of the 
report of the Duke of Argyle and his fellow 
Commissioners, received a confirmation more 
pointed and definite than the stern logic of facts 
often accords to the forecasts of a public writer. 
The rapid and serious rise in the price of coal, 
and, ® little later, the actual importation of 
foreign coal into English ports, are among the 
chief industrial features of the year which 
has elapsed; and are events which absolutely 
Verified the predictions on which we had felt 
that we had a sound basis for venturing. 

The subject of our great fortifications at Ports- 








legislation on the subject. Later in the year 
we had occasion to refer repeatedly to this im- 
portant matter; first giving the programme of 
the Government; then tracing the progress of 
denudation of most of its useful provisions which 
attended the passage of the Bill through the 
House of Commons; then showing what use, by 
a minister who was in earnest on the subject, 
might be made of the stunted and crippled mea- 
sure which finally became law; then calling 
attention to that persistent waste of time, denial 
of counsel to those who sought it, and determi- 
nation to leave the medical local inspectors at 
the mercy of the Board of Guardians, which 
have constituted the policy of the local Govern- 
ment Board; and finally having to chronicle the 
angry and despairing echo with which the old 
supporters of sanitary reform throughout the 





firmed, our remarks. While referring to this 
subject, we may mention those analyses of 
sewage, on a broad principle, which have ap- 
peared exclusively in our columns, and which 
cannot be neglected with impunity in any 
future attempts to deal with this complicated 
question. 

A question of so much importance as to attain 
a national character,—namely, the regulation of 
mines,—was dealt with by the Government ina 
more serious and practical spirit than character- 
ised their experiments on the vital subject of the 
public health. The usual death-tax on coals has 
proved, up to the very close of 1872, the neces- 
sity for stringent measures to protect the coal- 
miners from the result of their own and their 
fellow workmen’s criminal recklessness. While 
some of the provisions of the new law hardly 
rise to the necessity of the case, much hope is 
entertained by the different classes most closely 
interested as to the beneficent results that may 
be expected from the working of the measure 
during the ensuing year. In the most fatal 
explosion that occurred in 1872 it was found, as 
usual, that the use of matches, in breach of the 
laws of the mine, was the cause. 

South Kensington added to the attractions of 
the Museum, with the opening of the year, that 
of the display of the collection of bronzes, 
faience, arms, stuffed quadrupeds and birds, 
jewelry, objects of Japanese art, and drawings, 
made by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh in his 
cruise round the world in the Galatea. The 
interest excited was very great,—the rush of 
sight-seers on one occasion overturning one of 
the models of a fountain that stood in the line of 
entrance. The exhibition was a great success. 

Archeology and antique art formed the sub- 
ject of a series of articles in our columns, com- 
mencing in the month of February. The rade 
stone monuments of all countries, described in 
an illustrated work by Mr. Fergusson, raised no 
small amount of discussion in antiquarian circles ; 
but the attempt to bring down to late historic 
times the dates of some of the most famous 
relics of the megalithic age did not carry with it 
any amount of conviction. The restoration, in 
the Louvre, of the beautiful statue called the 
Venus of Milo led to a very interesting discovery 
of the method in which the figure had been 
erroneously repaired by the curators of that 
museum in the first instance. 

The restoration of the Chapter-house of West- 
minster claimed the congratulation of all lovers 
of architectural beauty, and has proved a per. 
manent addition to those of our noble historic 
monuments which have lately been redeemed 
from neglect and decay. We observe that the 
restoration of the screen and tracery of the south 
cloister, which had sunk into almost entire dilapi- 
dation, is now quietly proceeding. The chapter. 
house and cloisters are now permanently acces. 
sible from the prior’s entrance into the Abbey, 








whole country have responded to, and con- 
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and the commencement of a local museum has 
been made in the former building. 
The site of one of the most famous temples of 
an older worship than that which hallowed the 
foundation of the Confessor was happily deter- 
mined by the judicious perseverance of Mr. J. T. 
Wood. Some cavil was raised against the first 
reports of Mr. Wood, who revenged himself by 
sending to the British Museum that noble 
portion of one of the great columns of the temple 
of which we gave an engraving. Later in the 
year a collection of antique objects of great 
interest from Cyprus, was brought to the 
country. A part was purchased for the British 
Museum ; but the great bulk was secured for 
America. The very curious collection of antique 
terra cotta objects from Moab, illustrative of 
astronomical, animal], and phallic worship, made 
by Mr. Shapira, was treated with hostile sus- 
picion by the experts of the British Museum, 
and declared to consist of forgeries, until the 
Prussian chaplain at Jerusalem verified the dis- 
coveries in situ. Much of this ancient terra cotta 
has been burned to make cement. The inability 
of our scholars to read the inscriptions (if inscrip- 
tions they are) in Pheenician letters on some of 
this pottery is no excuse for neglect of sucha 
discovery. At the close of the year, Mr. Parker, 
in lectures at Oxford, called attention to the dis- 
coveries made in Rome, which have the signal 
interest of proving that the history of Regal 
Rome is not the myth to which Niebuhr and his 
followers have only sought to reduce it. The 
history of architecture will owe much to these 
excavations. While our notice is preparing for 
the press, we hear of the discovery by the work- 
men employed by the Italian Government of the 
base of the equestrian statue of Domitian, which 
decides the long-vexed question of the true site 
of the Forum. 

The visit of the Queen to the City, on the 27th 
February, to return thanks in the metropolitan 
cathedral! for the recovery of the Prince of Wales, 
was a stirring event, the memory of which is, 
however, more grateful to the patriotic than to 
the professional feelings of those connected with 
architecture. While the warm feelings of per- 
sonal loyalty burst forth with an unexpected 
unanimity from the people, the fact that we have 
no public building fit for the accommodation of 
the numbers who flock to a great religious cere- 
monial, without the aid of the carpenter for the 
time, cannot be thought creditable to the metro- 
polis. Nearly a quarter of a million of passengers 
were, on that day, conveyed by the Metropolitan 
Railway and its effluents. 

The uneasy relations between different classes 
of the people, which recent legislation has done 
so much to aggravate, if not to originate, assumed, 
in the month of April, proportions in the agricul- 
tural districts which commanded serious atten- 
tion, until the subject was overborne by the more 
tangible movement affecting our supply of coal. 
Our attention was thus necessarily again directed 


to the wonderful revolution which is being carried | 


on under our eyes by the application of steam to 
agriculture ; and to the enormous waste attend. 
ant on our want of any systematic method of 
utilising our ample annual supply of rain-water, 
and of irrigating as well as draining the country 
on a comprehensive plan. That it would be 
practicable to expend a sum of more than 
300,0001. per diem (a hundred millions per 
annum), on labour applied to the soil, with a 
return of 300 per cent., is one of those deductions 
from plain statistics which cannot be too dis- 
tinctly urged on the public attention. There is 
enough and to spare for both farmer and labourer 
—something that might at once augment the 
national wealth, and go far to extinguish the 
hardest forms of poverty. 

The outburst of a typhoid epidemic at Bur- 
bage, in Leicestershire, which was traced with 
absolute distinctness to poison from neglected 
sewage, failed to stimulate the Administration 
to impart that vitality to the Bill then before 
Parliament which was expected by those who 
were more familiar with the activity of disease 
than with that of sanitary reformers in mini- 
sterial chairs. 

The collection at Kensington which bore the 
title of the International Exhibition of 1872 
was opened by a brilliant evening party, held at 
the nominal invitation of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh, as locum tenens for the Prince of 
Wales, on the 27th of April. The event had 
been preceded bya controversy that at one time 
assumed a great degree of acrimony between 
the promoters of the Exhibition and the trades- 
men of London, who objected to the competition 
of an untaxed bazaar, held on national ground, 


against their highly taxed and rated shops. The 
result was evident in the falling off of the dis. 
play, as compared with those of former years ; 
the chief attendances of the year having been 
that of the country visitors to Town after the 
close of the proper London season. Our opinion 
as to the unadvisability of the attempt to make 
an exceptional into a permanent exhibition, was 
confirmed by the events of the year. 

The discovery of the remains of the original 
shrine of the proto-martyr of England, St. 
Alban, walled up behind certain arches of the 
abbey, with the gradual restoration of this 
ecclesiastical relic, formed one of the most 
interesting architectural events of the year. 
We gave cuts of some of the details of that 
charming fourteenth-century work. Amid the 
richly-foliated canopy-work the founder of the 
church,—probably Offa himself,—is represented 
seated, with the model of the building in his 
hand. At the west endthe martyrdom of Alban 
is figured ; and at the east end is a group that 
may exercise the ingenuity of the observer to 
detect its meaning. Angels with thurifers, and 
crowned benefactors and benefactresses, hallow 
the intervals of the tracery. 

Architecture was illustrated by a collection, 
probably of the highest average merit that has 
yet been seen in the present quarters of the 
Royal Academy in the past year. The interest 
of the general collection we found to fall below 
that of the two previous years. 

The discussion between the claims of Classical 
and Medizval taste, as applied to the decoration 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, led to the nomination of 
Mr. Burges, to act jointly with Mr. Penrose, by 
a vote of nine members of the committee against 
eight, one being absente No result from the 
appointment has as yet reached the public. All 
must be anxious that the right steps should be 
determined on. 

The legislation of 1871 as to education, has 
led to the exhibition of designs for schools at 
Stepney, Limehouse, Whitechapel, Bromley, Bat- 
tersea-road, Tower Hamlets, Hatcham, and other 
places, as to which the courtesy usually shown 
to the scientific press was omitted by the School 
Board. We have endeavoured, and are endea- 
vouring, to supply the information which the 
Board appeared to desire should be withheld. 

The opening of the Branch Museum in Bethnal. 
green is one of the features of 1872, which was 
attended with the most gratifying results. The 
non-architectural character of the building itself, 
with the exception of the front, and its imperfect 
illumination, were forgotten in the delight expe- 
rienced by the visitors in examining the mag- 
| nificent collection of paintings displayed to their 
| view by the patriotic munificence of Sir Richard 
Wallace. The large and steady attendance at 
this new museum, which has continued through- 
out the year, has been most encouraging. The 
order of the attendances, and the evident gra- 
tification experienced, have formed instructive 
comments on those sensational articles in 
certain papers which excited so much indigna- 
tion among the intellectuals of a part of the 
metropolis who were described, as to habits 
and manners, as if they had been so many newly- 
discovered savages. Notwithstanding the open- 
ing of this new centre of attraction, the attend- 
ance at the Crystal Palace showed an increase for 
the year, and a dividend was declared on the 
original shares. The fourth palace of pleasure, 
that in Alexandra Park, has still remained closed. 
A fresh addition was made to the number of 
features that have formed the special distinction 
of this property, by the appointment of a com. 
mittee, for the object of purchasing, with imagi- 
nary funds, a substantial estate. Meantime the 
proprietors have all but completed the railway 
to the Palace, a necessary preliminary to the 
promised opening in the coming spring, when 
the gracious presence of the Royal Lady whose 
name illustrates the park is hoped for by the 
directors. 

By the middle of the summer the prices of 
coal, iron, and labour had attained so unpre- 
cedented an inflation as seriously to disturb 
many arrangements and relations of business. 
We had, from professional and economic reasons, 
pointed out, early in the year, that the price of 
coal must be expected to augment. Great 
uneasiness became manifest in the relations of 
the employed and the employers in various occu- 
pations, mostly among the builders; and on the 
Continent, as well as at home. While in some 
instances there were positive hardships to 
remove, the underlying cause of dispute in most 
cases was the endeavour, on the part of the 
workmen, to substitute an artificial minimum of 











pay and maximum of work, determined by trade 
organisation, for the natural effect of supply and 
demand. In doing this they counted, first on the 
inability of their employers to resist their 
demands, and then on the pressure that would 
follow from the inconvenience of the public. 
The daily press hesitated to speak out on this 
subject until, in the month of November, it 
became probable that London would be exposed 
to serious danger, and perhaps to organised 
pillage, in consequence of the unprovoked strike 
of the gas-stokers. On this occasion, for the 
first time, the public seemed to become alive to 
the fact that, whatever might be the actual 
merits of any trade dispute, or the immediate 
outcome of any strike, the cost must ultimately 
come out of their own pockets; and not only so, 
but that it might prove to be cost impossible to 
estimate in money alone. The Bench, at length, 
came to the support of law and order, by 
inflicting imprisonment with hard labour on the 
defaulting workmen, who forgot that there were 
two sides, as well as two parties, to every 
bargain. On the whole, this latest instance of a 
strike read a salutary lesson to us all. 

The important subject of railway amalgama- 
tion, to investigate which a committee of the 
two Houses of Parliament was appointed early 
in the session, was peddled with in the course of 
the summer by a report, characterised by the 
usual want of grasp and exhaustive knowledge 
that naturally occurs when the work of a single 
eminent man is committed to the exertions of a 
board, committee, or similar irresponsible body. 
We followed our analysis of the report by an 
investigation of the probable effect of the indus- 
trial movement on the value of railway property, 
and by an account of what has actually been 
done in the important matter of small-gauge 
railways, of the future development of which 
we entertain high expectations. 

The dead season of 1872 was unusually bare 
of topics of great interest. The happy escape 
of our noble cathedral at Canterbury, from more 
than partial damage by fire, gave a fresh lesson 
as to the importance of maintaining not only a 
constant vigilance, but a ready supply of water, 
in all public buildings. Several of the ancestral 
glories of England have suffered more or less 
from the destructive element in the course of 
the year. Yet each new fire seems to add a 
lesson which is unheeded from the very fact of 
frequent repetition. The fury attained within 
the year, by the ravages of fire in the United 
States is unparalleled. 

Some fresh efforts are being made by the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund. This society has changed 
its plan of operation, and confined its present 
efforts to the survey of the Holy Land. Lieut. 
Conder, who was appointed to the command of 
the expedition in July, sent home a thousand 
miles of map in November. It is much to be 
desired that the delicate hill sketching of so 
mountainous a country as Palestine should be 
properly engraved by the Fund, and not issued 
under the disfiguring smudge of any of the cheaper 
processes of reproduction. Although no funds 
have been placed at the disposal of Lieut. Con- 
der for archssological researches, his investiga. 
tions im this direction have not been without 
results. His discoveries comprise (1) part of 
the original scarped defence of the city of Jebus, 
to the south of the present wall of Sion; (2) the 
crypt of one of the “ conclaves”’ in the Court of 
the Temple, described in the Talmud, and by 
Maimonides; (3) a very ancient tomb, outside 
the wall of Agrippa, containing bones so old as 
to have become partially fossilised; (4) a tomb 
near Siloam, with inscribed characters, arranged 
in vertical lines; (5) a Roman altar, 4 ft. 4 in. 
high, standing in situ, near the ruins of a large 
colonnaded building; a sarcophagus and the 
capital of a Corinthian column lying near. This 
is near Umm-e]-Fahm, in the north of Palestine ; 
(6) a Roman aqueduct, near Acre, not laid down 
in any map. Money should be provided to 
enable this officer to pursue discoveries which 
are®0 promising; although arrived at only as 
incidental to the main duty of the mapping of 
the country. 1872 has witnessed much advance 
in our knowledge of ancient Ephesus, Rome, and 
Jerusaiem. An American expedition sailed, at 
the close of the year, to carry on the survey of 
Syria to the east of the Jordan. 

The opening of the New Library and Museum 
of the Corporation of London, on the 5th of 
November, was an event honourable to that 
ancient body, and to the energetic chairman of 
the committee, Dr. Sedgewick Saunders, as well 
as to Mr. Jones, the City architect. The display 
on that occasion of some four per cent. of the 
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unrivalled collection of topographical drawings 
of Mr. John E. Gardner suggested the import- 
ance of securing, in some appropriate manner, 
the unity and the accessibility of an architec. 
tural and topographical record that is unique. 
We were happy in being able to offer to our 
readers some account of the Polytechnic Exhi- 
bition at Moscow. At Kioto, in Japan, an exhibi- 
tion, not international, but national, filled three 
of the great temples which exist in the environs 
of this ancient capital of the Mikado. The 
success of the exhibition was so great that 
another is promised for next year. Preparations 
for the forthcoming Great Exhibition in Vienna 
are in a forward state, and give good promise. 
Of works of ecclesiastical and domestic archi- 
tecture in this country we have taken occasion 
to describe and illustrate, among others, the 
following :—The enlargement and restoration 
of the Church of St. John the Baptist, Bath. 
wick, Bath,—architect, Mr. Blomfield; Pea- 
body-square, Blackfriars-road,—architect, Mr. 
_H. A. Darbishire; the new Roman Catholic 
church of Our Lady and St. Philip, Arundel,— 
architects, Messrs. Hansom; the restoration of 
the Chapter-house, Westminster,—architect, Sir 
 G. Scott, R.A.; thenew offices of the Hull Dock 
Company,—architect, Mr. C. G. Wray; the new 
City and County Asylum, Hereford,—architect, 
Mr. Robert Griffiths; the new Estate Office 
buildings, Huddersfield,—architect, Mr. W. H. 
Crossland ; the Union Bank of London, Charing- 
_ cross branch,—architect, Mr. F. W. Porter; 
Caen Wood Towers, Highgate,—architects, 
Messrs. Salomons & Jones; Emanuel Church, 
| Clifton, Bristol,—Mr.' John Norton, architect ; 
the Horton Infirmary, Banbury, a work of 
private munificence,—architect, Mr. C.H. Driver; 
the chapel of St. Paul’sCollege, Stony Stratford,— 
architects, Messrs. Goldie & Child; the resto- 
ration of the Early English Cathedral of St. 
| Canice, Kilkenny, the see of the Bishop of 
Ossory,—architect, Mr. T.N. Deane. The erec- 
tion of school-houses in various parts of the 
| country forms the chief feature of architectural 
| activity at the close of 1872. 








MEMORIALS OF LIVERPOOL. 
Ir Charles II. had decided to land at Liver- 





the topography. Both are pleasantly written 
and likely to interest more than local readers ; 
for those who have not seen the peopled streets, 
and recognised their dash of American character, 
or looked upon the wide Mersey quick with 
English and American shipping, have yet heard 
of Liverpool men whose names have left an 
after-glow that sheds an interest over the scene 
of their labours. “The man of letters,” wrote 
Washington Irving, in one of his amiable and 
appreciative sketches,—“ the man of letters who 
speaks of Liverpool, speaks of it as the residence 
of Roscoe. The intelligent traveller who visits 
it inquires where Roscoe is to be seen. He is 
the literary landmark of the place, indicating its 
existence to the distant scholar. He is, like 
Pompey’s column of Alexandria, towering alone 
in classic dignity.” The more modern man of 
letters will also call to mind Harriet and James 
Martineau and Felicia Hemans. In the art- 
world Liverpool must always be associated with 
the memory of Gibson, the sculptor, and Lons. 
dale Elmes, the architect ; for though it was not 
the birthplace of either, it was the starting-place 
of the first, and contains the masterpiece of the 
last. Mr. Picton adds to our list of associations 
of this kind. Among other facts not generally 
known, to use Mr. Timbs’s phrase, he points out 
that Lord Francis Bacon represented Liverpool 
in Parliament at the commencement of his great 
and useful career. Later, in 1670, Sir William 
Temple was a candidate for the seat. The suc- 
cessive mayors and members of Parliament 
furnish more figures that are followed with 
pleasure through their respective lives. 

Ralph Sekerton was both mayor and member. 
We refer to him again to outline a proceeding in 
which he took part that was of considerable in- 
fluence on the fortunes of Liverpool. On Sunday, 
Nov. 9, 1561, Robert Corbett, then mayor, called 
the whole town together, to take counsel con- 
cerning the advisability of making a new haven, 
and turning the water out of the old pool into 
it; and before the meeting separated he put 
down a “ pistole of gold’”’ towards the expenses 
of the undertaking; then Mr. Sekerston made a 
contribution, and all the rest of the congregation 
followed his example, when there was the sum 
of 13s. 9d. current collected, The corporation 
record continues,—‘‘On the Monday morning 





pool on his restoration, the chances are that not | 
one out of ten of the sailors on board of his | 
Majesty’s vessel, would have known where he | 
was going; so small, and comparatively unim.- | 
portant was this great port in the Merry Monarch’s | 
time. It wasso small, and comparatively unim.- | 
portant in the days of Queen Elizabeth, that | 
when the Duke of Norfolk hoped to rescue Mary, 
Queen of Scots, from her uncousinly keeping, 
he arranged that the ship tha iwas intended to 
carry the beautiful captive away, should lie’ 
“redy about Lyrpole.”” Master Ralph Sekerston, | 
who represented the town in Parliament then, 

petitioned Queen Elizabeth not to allow her 

subjects to be utterly cast away, as he conceived | 
they were, owing to the decay of the town, but | 
to relieve them “like a mother.” “ Liverpool is | 
your own town,” he wrote in the supplication | 
which he put into the Queen’s hand in the Par. 
liament House. “ Your Majesty hath a castle 
and two chantries clear; the fee-farms of the | 
town, the ferry-boat, two windmills, the custom | 
of the duchy, the new custom of the tonnage and | 
poundage, which was never paid in Liverpool | 
before your time; and the commodity thereof is | 
your Majesty’s. . For your own sake, suffer us | 
not utterly to be cast away in your grace’s time, 

but relieve us like a mother.” But, though in 
this lowly condition in Elizabethan days, Liver- 
pool had given some promise of its ultimate 
prosperity at an earlier period in its history. In 
1533, Leland noted “Irisch Marchauntes cum 
much thither, as to a good Haven ;” and in the 
fourteenth century there were 168 burgages in the 
town, whereas, according to the census of 1565, 
the number of inhabited houses was 138. 

The story of the rise and progress of Liverpool 
from this small and fluctuating beginning, is now 
told to the world by a good authority, Mr. J. A. 
Picton, in two substantial volames.* He has 
looked well about him, and made his own obser- 
vations for information concerning the busy port 
of to-day, and he has examined ancient sources 
of particulars relating to the town in times past, 
including the corporation records, which are 
complete from the year 1551. One of the 
volumes tells the history and the other speaks of 

* Memorials of Liverpool, Historical and Topogra- 


hical, including a History of the Dock Estate. By J. A- 
icton, F,S.A, London ; Longmans, Green, & Co. 1873. 
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then next, Mr. Mayor, and of every house in the 
Water-street, one labourer went to the old pool, 
and there began and enterprised digging, ditch- 
ing, and busily labouring upon the foundation of 
the new haven; and so the Tuesday, of every 
house in the Castle-street was a labourer sent to 
the same work. Wednesday next then after 
came forth of every house in the Dale-street to 
the said new haven, a labourer gratis. Thursday 
then next after the Juggler-street; with the 
More-street, Mylne-street, Chapell-street, every 
house sending a labourer, and this order con- 
tinued until St. Nicholas-day then next after, 
gratis.” Thus with 13s. 9d. did these stout 
hearts commence their great task. Mr. Sekerton, 
who was mayor in 1550, and again in 1560, 
before he was chosen as the Parliamentary re- 
presentative, was accustomed to say in all trou- 
blous times,—“ Save me and mine, and the good 


|town of Liverpool and theirs, and then let the 
| nobles kill whom they please ;” and up to this 


mark he continued to act all the days of his life. 
He and his and “the good town of Liverpool 
and theirs’”’ were indeed identical at most times, 
and never less than in 1574, when war with 
Spain was expected, for, with five others, he 
undertook the expense of fortifying the town for 
defence. We feel sorry, when all mention of 
him ceases in the records, that Mr. Picton is not 
able to add that we may see his monument and 
recumbent effigy, with ruffs, doublet, trunk hose, 
and rapier, in the old parish church. His con- 
temporary, Robert Corbett, who put down the 
“pistole in gold” (then worth 5s. 10d.) towards 
the expenses of the new haven, was one of the 
five who joined him in the defence of the town; 
and the richest merchant and shipowner of his 
time. 

The family of Mores, or Moores, who built a 
manor-house, in the thirteenth century, known as 
Bank Hall, and occupied leading positions for 
500 years, were also benefactors to the town. 
Richard Blome in his “ Magna Britannia,” pub- 
lished in 1673, speaks of their influence upon its 
prosperity. He says it was at their charge and 
industry that it was beautified with many goodly 
buildings, all of hewn stone, and that they owned 
divers streets that bore their name, which had 
so enlarged the town that the church was no 
longer large enough to hold the inhabitants. 
Thus we speak within bounds when we assume 








that Lyrpoole, with its one church and divers 
streets, would be unknown to most of the sailors 
who brought King Charles to “his own.” But 
@ more prominent figure than either of the 
Moores appeared upon the scene in the reign of 
Queen Anne. This was Thomas Johnson, after. 
wards Sir Thomas Johnson, who, like Sekerton, 
was both mayor and member. In his day the 
population of the town was about 10,000, and 
there was the great excitement consequent upon 
the Revolution and Hanoverian succession. 
Johnson was a stout supporter of Queen Anne, 
in opposition to the claims of the Pretender, as 
he was subsequently of her Hanoverian suc- 
cessor ; and was knighted by her on the occasion 
of presenting a loyal address from his con. 
stituents, in 1708, when an invasion was threat. 
ened by her brother. Mr. Picton sums up that 
he filled a prominent place in the town’s affairs 
for more than thirty years, and served as member 
in seven Parliaments. Under his auspices Liver. 
pool was created a distinct parish from Walton, 
of which it had hitherto been a district, two new 
churches were built in it, the first dock was 
made, and many distant adventures were under. 
taken in the way of trade by his contemporary 
merchants, that resulted in new sources of wealth 
for the town. Johnson engaged largely in the 
tobacco trade with Virginia, then a novelty, since 
a great success. But no monument exists to his 
memory, no street is called after his name, save 
an opening leading from Dale-street to White. 
chapel, which was formerly lined with buildings 
by him, and hence called Sir Thomas’s-buildings, 
as stating a matter of ownership, and but for an 
occasional literary tribute to his memory, he 
would be as utterly forgotten as his distant 
grave on the banks of the Rappahannock River 
in Virginia. 

The Liverpool men, like many others, appear 
to have resented any proposal of improvement 
that did not emanate from themselves. With so 
much of their wealth embarked in shipping it is, 
however, surprising that they did not make an 
exception to this rule in favour of the] propo- 
sition to build lighthouses on the western coast. 
But when, in the year 1670, a Mr. Reading 
applied for a patent to empower him to erect 
lighthouses and levy a toll for their maintenance 
they opposed him, headed by Thomas Johnson, 
and succeeded in preventing him from executing 
his scheme. They wrote to their representative, 
Sir Gilbert Ireland, and insisted that he should 
state their case to the committee for grievances 
when it met to consider Reading’s patent: “In 
regard those lighthouses will be no benefit to our 
mariners, but a hurt, and expose them to more 
danger, if trust to them, and also to be a very 
great and unnecessary burden and charge to 
them.” But what one generation dreaded 
another courted; and in 1762 the merchants 
promoted “an Act which procured them the 
present lighthouses on the Cheshire coast. 

But there were improvements to come that Sir 
Thomas Johnson might, perhaps, also have 
opposed, notwithstanding his real and hearty 
embrace of all things he considered likely to 
benefit the town,—paving, gas, and steam loco- 
motion. The first quarter of the nineteenth 
century had, however, nearly passed away 
before Liverpool was properly paved. Many 
streets had no footways whatever, and the roads 
were paved with boulders as late as 1818. But 
when Canning was addressing his constituents, 
Sir Francis Burdett dining with the Reformers, 
and Thomas Campbell delivering a course of 
lectures at the Royal Institution, the authorities 
bestirred themselves, and paving, lighting, and 
postal communication were perfected. In the 
following year, 1819, the first steamer that ever 
crossed the Atlantic arrived in Liverpool. 

Within the last half-century Liverpool has 
seen more changes than in any other period. 
Neither Robert Corbett nor Ralph Sekerton, in 
their most sanguine moments, could have hoped 
that their 13s. 9d. would turn out to be so 
splendidly invested. The number of vessels 
belonging to their port was twelve; and when 
they were all manned, they could count but 
seventy-five sou's on board them all. The 
income of the corporation was under 21/. When 
Sir Thomas Johnson first looked upon the 
Mersey, he could only count twenty-four vessels 
that belonged to the port. In 1784, although 
there were between 3,000 and 4,000 vessels in 
the river, the number belonging to the port was 
only 446. In those days Erskine, in one of his 
impassioned speeches, likened it to another 
Venice, overflowing with riches. To what would 
he compare it now that upwards of 20,000 vessels 





enter the port annually, and the docks extend in 
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a continuous line of sea-wall for six miles, with 
a water area of 255} acres, giving a quay margin 
18} miles in extent on the Liverpool side, and 
of 165 acres on the Birkenhead side? ‘The im- 
provements and changes in the Liverpool streets 
and buildings have been so great, and the exten- 
sion of the suburbs so enormons,” says Mr. 
Picton, “that the very aspect of the town and 
neighbourhood, and those legends and traditions 
which grow up in every locality, and impart a 
flavour and raciness to its associations,.are in 
danger of being forgotten.” If any one who had 
left Liverpool as a boy returned to it a man, in 
1870, he would have found forests of masts 
where he left a quiet shore, and labyrinths of 
densely-crowded streets where he left fields 
from which he may have watched the sun set far 
away in the sea. 

It is said Liverpool has always been loyal, and 
Liverpool has always loved a lord. The mayors 
have reaped honours from this consistency, as 
we have seen ; but though the town has, doubt- 
less, benefited from it, too, it has involved a 
price. “Trustie and well-beloved, wee greet 
you well,” wrote Charles I. to John Walker, 
“maior of Liverpoole,”’ encouraging his loyalty ; 
but in this instance the Liverpool people trans- 
ferred their allegiance to Cromwell, and suffered | 
for it under Prince Rupert. They came right | 
again, however, after the Restoration, and 
greeted Charles II. as “ Dread soveraigne,” best 
of princes and of men. The corporation has 
always been ready with soldiers and sailors for 
the national service, in all emergencies. In| 
1745 there was a battalion raised. In 1778 a) 
regiment was raised and equipped in the town, | 
and called after the battalion, “the Liverpool 
Blues.” There were 1,100 men in it, who were 
ordered out for active service, and reduced to 
eighty-four individuals before they returned and 
laid down their colours in the Exchange. In 
1779 the corporation gave a bounty of ten guineas 
to every able seaman, and five guineas to every 
ordinary seaman, who entered the King’s service. 
In 1795 the authorities were assessed to furnish 
1,711 men for the navy, which they did, at a cost 
of 41,2061., immediately, the mayor heading a 
procession, with drums beating and colours flying, 
to stimulate the enlistment. 

It would have been well if Mr. Picton had 
furnished his work witha map. Unless resident 
in a place, it is difficult to keep more than the 
lines of leading streets in remembrance; hence, 
without a map, we have to hurry after the author 
in his perambulations without knowing exactly 
which way we are going. When we come toa 
public building we get hold of a clue, of course, 
but only to lose it as we pass on again. 

We have described Sir William Brown’s great 
gift to the town, so that we need not refer to it | 
further. We shall, perhaps, be doing as much 














justice to Mr. Picton’s labours if we show our 
readers specimens of his information with which 
they may not be so well acquainted. 
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of his chief pieces to his native town, and thus 
ended the deferred hopes and aspirations that 
swelled the heart of one of Messrs. Francey’s 
most able assistants. 

“It is aremarkable fact,” observes Mr. Picton, 
with much satisfaction, ‘that of the four great 
Parliamentary orators of recent times— Lord 
Derby and Messrs. Disraeli, Gladstone, and 
Bright, three belong to South Lancashire, an 
two of these to Liverpool, or its close vicinity.” 
And then he stops before a house that is only a 
few doors beyond Leece-street, in Hardman- 
street, numbered 62. It is a large house which, 
when first built, had a wing on either side of it, 
whereof one has since been turned into a separate 
dwelling; but he bids us look at it, for it is the 
birthplace of the Right Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone. House after house he points out as 
the residences of the rich old West-India mer- 
chants, who dealt in sugar, molasses, rum, and 
slaves. These were chiefly sedate, portly, 
double.fronted mansions, that had ranges of 
business offices at their back doors. Every mer- 
chant down to the latter end of the last ccatury 
had his counting-house. under his own roof, at- 
tended “Change” solemnly every day, and exe- 
cuted his business slowly, methodically, and 
profitably, without a thought of the horrors of 
the slave trade that increased his wealth so 
magically ; and if social intercourse, carried on 
with great conviviality, be evidence, loved his 
neighbours as himself. 

As our author approaches modern times in his 
historical survey, his notes become much more 
frequent and diffuse. Whereas a page suffices to 
describe a century in the earlier portion of the 
annals, it takes a hundred pages to relate the 
events of a much shorter period as time pro- 
gresses. But he has read, and seen, and knows 
how to tell what he has read, and say what he 
has seen, in a very smooth and cheerful manner. 








He has the clever knack, too, of making other 


people enrich his book with their says and saws. 
The squibs, songs, poems relating to local sub- 
jects, extracts from speeches, old letters, hand- 


bills, which he has preserved in his work, are_ 
often better than pictures, though too long to} 


quote here. We have no doubt but that the 
“ Liverpoldons” will say, if only for their sake, 
what Harvey Pierce said of another work, “‘ Live 
ever sweete booke.” Little has been omitted 
that should have been mentioned. There is the 
large Welsh element in the population duly 
noticed. There is the fatal accident to Mr. Hus- 
kisson on the day that the Liverpool and Man. 
chester railway was opened duly recorded. There 
are the performances of all the musical celebri- 
ties who have ever visited the town also chro. 
nicled ; all the elections described ; the starting 
of the first stage-coach in 1760 noted; the 
adoption of mail-coaches to carry the mails de- 
tailed; visitations of sickness mentioned ; the 
Queen’s progress dwelt upon; receptions given 
to public men, such as Sir Charles Napier, 
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boy. Hitherto shallow water was sufficient for 
the size of the vessels, but as the trade of the 
place improved the enterprising merchants 
turned their attention to deepening the water in 
the Pool. At the end of the seventeenth century, 
when Johnson, Norris, Cleveland, and Clayton 
were the leading personages in the corporation, 
many counsels were held as to the best mode of 


ad} improving the port. bing | first th t of a 


canal that could be cut from the inwards 
along the line of Paradise-street. But they ulti- 
mately decided to empower their Parliamentary 
representatives to treat with some qualified 
person to come tothe townandadvise. Johnson 
and Norris were then the members. They 
selected Mr. Thomas Steers as their engineer, 
who recommended the abandonment of the canal 
and the conversion of the pool into a wet dock. 
This was to be done, he showed, by impounding 
the water in the pool with floodgates. For this 
suggestion, Mr. Picton urges, there should be 
more praise given to Steers than he has received. 
“The idea of dealing with a tidal estuary so as 
to neutralise its ebbs and flows, and to afford a 
placid and sheltered haven at a uniform floating 
level, was altogether new.” And he contends that 
Steers, in contriving the first floating dock, did 
as much for the commercial marine of England 
as Stephenson did for the railway system. How- 
ever, we do not hear that Steers reaped any 
particular distinction by his application of the 
principle. He settled in Liverpool, we know, 
probably to carry it out under his own eye, 
where his descendants remain to this day. In 
1709 the scheme was sufficiently advanced to 
request authority to commence the works which, 
after some opposition from the cheesemongers 
of London, whose dealings with Cheshire in- 
terested them in the question, and made them 
fear they would have to pay dues to meet the 
charges, was ‘granted; and the mayor, bailiffs, 
and common council were constituted trustees. 
It was estimated that the cost would be 6,0001. 
But after six years’ labour, and an expenditure 
of 41,0001, the works were still incomplete. 
Fresh powers to borrow an additional sum were 
given, the land round the dock was leased for 
building purposes, and at length the work was 
accomplished. In the year 1721, a vessel was 
carried over the pier from the river into the 
dock in an unusually high tide, the record of 
which curious circumstance is the only clue to 
the date of the completion of it. After a time, 
| the entrance was considered too narrow, and the 
| outer basin two small; and it was resolved that 
| Mr. Steers should make an addition to it, build a 
pier, and construct a dry or tidal basin, contain. 
| ing a water space of 4 acres 376 yards, to form 
'an outer harbour to the old dock, with three 
| graving-docks on the west side of it. This last 
work stood till 1813, when it was re-constructed, 





| and named the Canning Dock, in honour of that 


'statesman, who was then one of the members 


'for the borough. A few more years brought 


Speaking of Gibson, for instance, Mr. | Livingstone, Lord Brougham, Rajah Brooke, the | such a large extension of traffic, and the vessels 
Picton, who has travelled considerably, re-| Siamese Ambassadors, and many more, recorded ; | were of so much larger dimensions than here- 
lates that he called upon him at Rome, and | and in fine every incident mentioned of a public tofore, that another and larger dock was re- 
was received by him in bed, as he was indis- character in which the town has taken part, down | quired. This was constracted on land given by 


posed, and conversed with him for an hour and | 
ahalf. ‘Conversation, indeed, it could hardly 

be called, for Gibson was almost as great a| 
monologuist as Coleridge. His talk was delight. | 
ful, poured out from the full stores of a richly. 
endowed imagination, and rendered racy by his 
slightly Welsh accent and occasional expressions, 
such as ‘ Yes, sure,’ which he had brought from 
the Principality. He talked about Greek art in 
all its phases ; discoursed on tinted statues, on 
which he was enthusiastic; entered into remi- 
niscences of old Liverpool friends ; told anecdotes 
of the Queen and Royal family, and of his 
intercourse with them, to which he was always 
proud to allude. It was an interview to be 
remembered and treasured up.” Of his fellow- 
student, William Spence, we are also told several 
particulars which bear upon the important query 
as to whether art is a better pay-mistress when 
treated in a manufacturing sense than when 
followed as a profession. Of these twolads who 
had worked together from the same models, 
Gibson became an artist, and Spence remained 
a manufacturer. Gibson’s fame and skill brought 
him fortune. Spence’s untiring industry enabled 
him to bring up a large family, and send a son 
to Rome ; but on his decease his establishment 
was broken up, the premises used for other 
purposes, and every sign of his occupation 
obliterated. The younger Spence was received 
kindly by Gibson, but he died of pulmonary 


to the presentation of a silver cradle to the 
mayor’s wife in 1858, or the getting up of a 
fancy ball in aid of the new hospital that was 
opened by Prince Arthur later still. 

The history of the Dock estate will have more 
interest to some minds than these various social 
particulars. It was in this port, it will be 
remembered, that the system of floating docks 
originated. Mr. Picton traces the experiments 
that led to their perfection, which now, he con. 
siders, “leaves the boasted canals of Venice far 
behind, and which in structure, capacity, and 
convenience, exceeds any others in existence.” 
The natural material upon which successive 
engineers have had to deal was, in the first place, 
but a small creek, fed by a small stream. This 
humble haven was exposed to the currents of an 
estuary whose tides flooded up to a height of 
30 ft. at the full. Probably, a breakwater 
existed before Robert Crosse and Ralph Sekerton 
began their enterprising ditching and digging; and 
it is supposed that their work must have been of a 
similar character, though all traces of it have 
disappeared and its site is not known. Both 
must have done good service, for an old authority 
states that Liverpool was considered the best 
harbour and port between Mylforthe and Scot- 
land. But, in 1635, a bridge was ordered to be 
made where the sluices were at the Pool on the 
sonth side of the town, with a “key and 
harbour” for the succour of shipping within the 





consumption at too early an age to have accom. 
plished much work. His widow presented casts 


town. About that time the largest vessel was forty 
tons burthen, and had acrew of twelve men anda 


the corporation, and named, in 1771, George’s 
| Dock, in honour of the king. A lighthouse was 


now no longer thought a “hurt” to mariners, 
and one was built at Bidston, commanding the 
town, and an extensive view of ocean. Those 
were the days when every merchant had his 
own signal, and up by the lighthouse were num- 
bers of flagstaffs, upon which the look-out man 
hoisted his notification that he had recognised 
any particular ship in the offing; and standing 
about in the old churchyard and in the Mer- 
chants’ Coffeehouse adjoining, were anxious in- 
quirers, whose looks were always directed to this 
source of early intelligence of arrivals. But the 
semaphore superseded this arrangement, and 
now the electric telegraph has made it utterly 
obsolete, and the flagstaffs have been allowed to 
rot and fall. 

When Erskine looked upon Liverpool, and 
pronounced his rapturous praise of it, two addi- 
tional docks had been constructed, named re. 
spectively the King’s and the Queen’s; and the 
Duke of Bridgewater, in the execution of his 
canal scheme, had also constructed a dock with 
an outer channel. “I was astonished and 
astounded,” the great orator declared, ‘ when I 
was told by my guide, ‘All you see spread out 
beneath you—that immense place which stands 
like another Venice upon the waters—which is 
intersected by those numerous docks—which 
glitters with those cheerful habitations of well- 
protected men, which is the busy seat of 





trade, and the gay scene of elegant amuse- 
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ments growing out of its prosperity, — where 
| there is the most cheerful face of industry, 
where there are riches overflowing, and every- 
thing which can delight a man who wishes to see 
the prosperity of a great community and a great 
empire; all this has been executed by the in- 
dustry and well.disciplined management of a 
small number of men since you were a boy,’ 
I must have been a stock or a stone, not to have 
been affected by such a picture.” Since then, 
however, such an enormous extension of docks, 
traffic, trade, and town has taken place that, if 
we outlined on a map the scene that filled him 
with astonishment, we should probably smile. 
Enormous warehouses speedily arose on all sides, 
chiefly built by private enterprise. On the east 
side of the King’s Dock a large building was 
raised as a bonded depdt and store for tobacco, 
in 1795. About fifteen years after, a much 
larger warehouse was raised on the west side, 
that cost 140,0001. In 1799 powers were ob- 


cient. The cry was always for more space. 
And another enormous dock, with a fine range 
of warehouses, was constructed. This was called 
the Wapping Dock. The year 1851 saw the 
Sandon Dock added to the list ; and in 1852 the 
Huskisson Dock, 500 yards in length, with ite 
water space of nearly fifteen acres, was opened, 
which area was increased afterwards by a cut 
extending eastward, which afforded nearly eight 
additional acres of water space. In 1854, a fort 
and barracks were built at the north-west corner 
of this dock. About this time the management 
of the dock property was transferred from the 
corporation to a new body, consisting of twenty 
members, who were to be elected by the dock 
ratepayers, with the exception of three, who 
were tobe nominated by the Government. This 
body now represents a capital of fifteen millions, 
and a revenue of nearly a million per annum. 
The first task it undertook was the completion 
of the works at Birkenhead, which, with the 


The collection is, as we have inferred, a good 
and in some points an exceptional one, so far ag 
it illustrates a certain class of ornamental art; 
and has already been praised in other quarters 
quite as much as is necessary. Considered in 
relation to the special occasion which gave rise 
tothe exhibition, the nature of it suggests certain 
considerations. The fact that aclub professedly 
instituted for the promotion of a taste for art, in 
a large town, should inaugurate itself by an 
exhibition of this particular class of works, is an 
unfortunate illustration of the tendency of what 
is called “artistic taste” in the present day 
to degenerate into a disproportionate love of 
mere workmanship and prettiness, or workman- 
ship without prettiness. We used to think of 
“art” as something appealing especially to our 
higher intellectual perceptions and sympathies, 
something of which the mental effect was the 
end, the finish of execution only the means. It 
may be accident; but we fear it is rather a 








tained to build two more docks; but owing to 

the circumstances of the times, the intention | 
stood over. Mr. John Rennie was consulted, | 
who recommended that a dock of seven acres 
should be constructed north of George’s Dock, 
capable to contain seventy sail of vessels. He 
mentioned that extra accommodation could be_ 
obtained at the south end of the town, in less | 
time, and at half the cost; but this suggestion | 
‘was not acted upon. After a long delay the old | 
ock was filled in, and the new north dock com- | 
pletedand named the Prince’s Dock. Enlargements | 
were constantly being effected northwards and 

southwards, and small docks united; but larger 

undertakings brought into the field a new man, 

-Jesse Hartley, one who would have been called 

in old times “a whole man,” able to form great, 
projects, and work them out into the bargain. 

He wrought out his ideas in granite with a simple 

grandeur that has not been hitherto surpassed. 
He built the Brunswick Dock, for the timber | 
trade, with two large graving-docks opening out 

of it; the Clarence Dock, the Waterloo Dock, 

he Victoria Dock, and the Trafalgar Dock, in 

wapid succession, but so solidly that not a stone | 
Bhas required to be reset. He changed the) 
ssystem upon which his predecessors acted, and 

}placed the narrow ends of his works to the river 
margin, thus securing greater quay-space upon 

smaller frontage, and he introduced covered 
sheds, for the protection of the goods that were 
to be loaded or discharged. The Albert Dock 
was a later work, executed with the same strength 
and solidity, and with the same disregard for 
beauty. Mr. Picton characterises the pile of 
warehouses built in connexion with it, on alarger 
scale than the Pyramid of Cheops, as a hideous 
pile of naked brickwork, and rightly expresses his 
regret that some effort was not made to ally the | 
beautiful with the useful on this occasion. Still | 






























for additional docks, basins, and works. The | 
opposite side of the river threatened to come | 
into competition with them, antl they bought up | 
lands on that side also. They made no use of | 
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hydraulic machinery executed by Sir William | 
Armstrong, are reckoned among the wonders of | 
the kingdom. 

Before the list of docks is complete, we must | 
mention the Canada Dock and the Herculaneum | 
Dock. The first is a very extensive work, con- | 
taining a water area of upwards of seventeen | 
acres, with a wide landing-quay on the east side, | 
communicating with great timber-yards that 
stretch out till they join the railway. It has 
also been furnished with a half-tide basin, with 
three sets of gates on the west side, and two} 
cuts or docks onthe east side. The Herculaneum | 
Dock is smaller. It consists of a floating-dock 
and two graving docks. There are eighteen 
graving docks in Liverpool and three in Birken- 
head. Nor have the Liverpool merchants yet | 
come to the end of their tether. If the lesson | 
of their pluck, energy, and enterprise, was all 
that could be learnt from Mr. Picton’s book, the 
price would be a very profitable investment. 
But there is even more. We may see, and we 
may take heart from seeing it, that though a 
deed, like a seed, may not bear fruit immediately, | 
it may yet, in some after time, lead to great 
results: “a pistole of gold” and other small 
sums, amounting in all to 13s. 9d., if well laid | 
out, may eventually realise a million per annum, 
and give employment and the means of happy 
existence to many generations. 








ART CLUB. 


Tue members of the club recently formed in 
Liverpool under the above title (on the model, 
it is to be supposed, of the similar institution in 
Hanover-square), have inaugurated its existence | 
by an exhibition of objects of Oriental art, lent | 





premises in Sandon-terrace, Liverpool. Con- 
sidering the nature of the majority of the objects 
on view, perhaps it might more correctly be | 
termed an exhibition of “Oriental pottery,’— | 


| 


significant fact that such a club as we are refer- 
ring to should commence its efforts in the cause 
of art by an exhibition of works. which are 
entirely devoid of intellectual interest, of which 
some are admired purely from fashion, some for 
delicacy of workmanship only, and of which a 
considerable proportion are what can only be 
classed as barbaric art,—interesting as illus- 
trating the characteristic taste of this or that 
nation, but, per se, simply ugly. The celebrated 
cloisonné enamel vases are really marvels of 


| patient and elaborated workmanship; but it is 


certainly a question whether the result is worth 


| the labour expended ; and although, as studies 


of harmony in colour, these productions are 
most suggestive, it is impossible, after seeing a 
good many of them, not to be struck with the 
general sameness of effect and treatment, even 
in the diaper-work, nxt to speak of the weari- 


‘some repetition of dragons, and serpents, 


and storks, which form the staple of the animal 
ornamentation. The forms, too, of most 
of these vases are not good,—often clumsy and 
unrefined, a characteristic always marking art of 
asemibarbaric character, in which form is neg- 


| lected or treated as quite secondary to colour 


and surface elaboration. Then, if we look at the 


| vaunted Satsuma ware, what dowe find ? Beau. 


tifal workmanship, in so far as surface, tone of 
colour (in some cases), and elaboration are con- 
cerned; but, except as curiosities, why are we 
to admire the grotesque, misshapen figures, the 
fearful conventional landscapes with which these 
jars are adorned? Why is it that, in the name 
of “art,” people are to be invited to study 
hideous forms of grotesque monsters and dragons, 
or attempts at statuettes of the human figure 
which are only fit to amuse children? Why are 
we to go into ecstasies over little ivory carvings 
of figures, stunted and misshapen, because they 


the trustees bought more land north and south, for the occasion, and filling two’ rooms in their are executed with that kind of dexterous 


handling of the tools which might be achieved 
by a clever schoolboy ? Why must we admire 
a platecovered with the effigy of a kind of glorified 
barn-door cock, which we are told is called the 


these last, however, and were finally beguiled | we beg pardon, “‘faience” of course we meant to| Ho-ho? To call such things “art,” is merely to 
into selling them again, when they were imme- 'say. The most important portion of this is the | pander to a passing fashion. They are interest- 
diately turned into the threatened docks, and a | collection of Japanese cloisonné enamel jars,| ing and characteristic, no doubt, just as the 


great contest began between the two shores of | 


some of unusual size, beauty, and rarity, lent by | 


naive efforts of children in drawing what they 


the Mersey, which raged for twelve years, and | Mr. J. L. Bowes, a local dilettante who appears | see are interesting and characteristic. If we 


fearfully impoverished the dock estate. 
twenty-six years, we are told, the amount of | 
capital expended on the Birkenhead Dock pro- | 
perty was nearly six millions sterling. Mr. 
Rendel was the leading engineer employed, 
whose portrait is thus sketched :— 

‘* Mr, .C. E. Rendel, the engineer of the Birkenheag 
Docks, was a wonderfully clever and specious man, witka 
tine presence and an attractive manner, the very may to 
impress & committee, to turn the corner of a difficalty, 
and make the best of his cause, In this respect there 
could not be a greater contrast than that between the 
dock engineers of Liverpool and Birkenhead; but there 
is this important difference also, that whilst Jesse Hart- 
ley’s work is calculated to stand till the ‘crack of doom,’ 
nearly the whole of the work of his more showy com- 
petitor has had to be taken down and replaced by the son 


of his rival,’’ 

The Birkenhead works did not pay; and in 
1848 the Commissioners made an offer to the 
Liverpool Dock Committee to make over the 
whole undertaking to them. But it was de- 
clined. In 1855, however, the Liverpool corpo- 
ration reconsidered this matter, and purchased 
the property for 1,143,0001. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Jesse Hartley was bringing out his finest works. 
Five new docks, authorised by an Act in 1844, 
were opened in August, 1848, and named, re- 
spectively, Salisbury, Collingwood, Stanley, 
Nelson, and Bramley Moore. The Wellington 
Dock and Half-tide Basin was opened in the 
following year. But even this was not suffi. 





this class. The peculiar characteristics of design, 
and beauty of colour and workmanship, belong- 
ing to this branch of Japanese art-manufacture 
have probably never been so well and so fully 
illustrated in any collection in this country. The 
ornamental art of Japan is represented in three 
other branches ; the Satsuma ware, characterised 
by decorations of figures, birds, and flowers, 
freely and unsymmetrically delineated on a 
(generally) faint buff ground, and occasionally 
with the ornaments treated in relief; the Kaga 
ware, not differing very much from the last- 
named sometimes, in general character of design, 
but painted chiefly in red and gold, and with a 
higher glaze; and the lacquer work, exhibited 
on small vases, caskets, &c., and which in its 
way is as finished and delicate in workman- 
ship, and almost as ‘unique, as the cloisonnd 
work. There is besides a collection of Persian 
porcelain work, of Chinese ditto, and sundry 
objects of various kinds, including specimens of 
Japanese cabinets, of carving and metal work, 
and of Chinese and Japanese embroidery. The 
catalogue, which is edited by Mr. G. A. Audsley, 
gives a very full description of the objects 
exhibited, as well as sketches of the history, so 
far as it is known (which in some cases is not 
very far), and the process of manufacture of the 
various classes of work. 





In | to have devoted himself to collecting articles of | look at the lacquer-work of Japan, again, we 


find an absolute want of perception as to what 
the material is suited for artistically, and what 
it is not suited for. Some of the works in this 
class are exquisite; for instance, the gold 
lacquered vase (No. 431 in the catalogue), with 
its raised flowers of imbedded mother-of-pearl 
and coral; and the quaint, fanciful little leaf- 
shaped box, with the figure of a monkey on it 
(No. 437). But we find in the catalogue elo- 
quent praises bestowed upon lacquered writing- 
cases, decorated with trees and rivers; the 
interior of the lid of one “is beautifully orna- 
mented with chrysanthemums, bamboo fences, a 
flowing river, and a mass of clouds, from w hich 
a silver moon appears to be emerging,” &c, 
That is to say, it is a clumsy attempt to repre- 
sent landscape in a material and in a situation 
totally unfitted for such treatment. This is bad 
art; and its being done in Japan makes it no 
better. When we see a pianoforte with the top 
and sides painted over with landscape, or @ 
hearthrug worked into a picture, we say it is bad 
taste,—“ vulgar,” in fact; and such things are 
vulgar, whether done in Paris, London, or Yoko- 
hama. It is just on this very point, as to the 
relation of material to design, that the English 
public want educating and improving, instead of 
being confirmed in their bad taste by examples 
from other climates. The oddest thing is that 
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whilst we, or our “art-clubs,” are thus holding 
up everything Japanese for admiration, those 
worthy and ambitious people are equally bent 
upon copying and admiring us in our costumes 
and customs; thus illustrating in an amusing 
manner the influence of fashion in both hemi- 
spheres. Among the most really artistic objects 
exhibited by the Art Club are the Persian porce- 
lain dishes; in which there is a remarkably bold, 
free, and at the same time sufficiently conven- 
tionalised treatment of foliage ornament, well 
worth the attention of students of architectural 
ornament of this description, and marked by a 

pat deal of variety of design. 

We shall be glad to hear of the Liverpool Art | 
Club doing something to encourage interest in | 
those forms of art which appeal more directly to | 
the intellects of educated persons rather than to | 
the tastes of the mere connoisseur in artistic | 
bric-d-brac. One drawing by a great artist, | 
ancient or modern, is worth a roomful of 





| because it was oa in an unhealthy part - 

yrevent th sibility of a repetition of such | the village, and that he in consequence remov 
ans ep mat 9 ae has occurred | a distance from the “ ill-fated”’ village, until such 
in India during the last ten years,—to go no times when a new rectory could be erected, with 
further back. the latest improvements? His parishioners, 
however, had only Hobson’s choice ; they neither 
could build new dwellings for gy wok yes 
y would their landlords assist them. ey to 
— maces dsr a af stay and add to the “general healthiness of the 
CHISELBOROUGH. population” by their presence,—what other 

Tux rector of Chiselborough has had his say | better provided-for folk felt indisposed to do. 
in answer toa statement in our pages respecting} Ags far as the school, clothing-club, and 
the houses and sanitary condition of his parish. friendly society questions are concerned, we are 
In his letter to this journal he asked leave to’ glad indeed to hear that there is an improve- 
modify the severity of some of our remarks; but | ment setting in, but our sanitary picture remains 
the reverend rector, in his letter to the Times, | intact. In conclusion we remark, with all good 
assumed a more demonstrative attitude, and | feeling, that the rector’s congregation will awake 
furnished some scholastic statistics from officers | and find themselves more famous than ever, the 
of inspection to show the high state of cultivation day after they are able to disprove what we 
that exists under his pastoral care. We did not haye written as to the sanitary condition of 

allude, in our notice of Chiselborough, to the Chiselborough. 

school question at all, but confined our remarks 


wise steps seem to be imperatively required to 




















Japanese pots, and requires a much higher ‘ — 

. , ion for i eciation, | © the housing of the labourers and the sanitary | 
os sonal nana ibscaner nn oni” fe na | state of the village. The rector exclaims, like | 
Byron, that he and his parishioners have awaked | 
PERE AEF 8 | and found themselves famous, in consequence of 








DEATH OF PROFESSOR J. W. McQUORN 
RANKINE. 
WE much regret to have to announce the death 


THE FAILURE OF THE SAUGOR 
BARRACKS, INDIA. 


Even if the Indian Public Works Department 
be rightly organised and properly managed, it 
certainly is not lucky. Is the system so bad, 
that even able men cannot succeed under it; or 
is the system good, and the men in command unfit 
for their position ? Something wrong there surely 
must be, or such failures of work as we often 
hear of could scarcely occur. The most recent 
scandal of which information has reached us is as 
to the failure of the Saugor Barracks, which have 
been in course of construction during four years, 
at the cost of 166,0001., and are now abandoned. 
We have received a number of communica- 
tions on it, but, fearing to commit injustice, 
have withheld comment until now. An official 
report on the subject, however, puts the matter 
beyond question. The failure is therein termed 
the “most signal instance of the waste of public 
money which has taken place of late years in 
the construction of barracks,” The executive 
engineer, Captain Faber, and several of the 
superintending engineers, have been reprimanded 
and reduced. The following resolution is 
suggestive :— 

** The officers who have been blamed by the Committee 
were furnished with copies of the report, and invited to 
submit any explanation with respect to their conduct 
which they might desire to offer. Those explanations 
have now been received. It is obvious that sufticient care 
was not taken to secure pane executive supervision of 
the construction of the barracks, and that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Allen’s antecedents were not such as to justify his 
appointment to the post of Superintendent of Works at 
Ju bulpore. If a competent officer had filled that posi- 
tion, it is probable that the defects in the construction of 
the barracks would have been remedied before they had 
become irretrievable. It is important that the attention 
of those who are responsible tur appointments and pro- 
motions should be calied to the necessity of looking solely 
to the public interests, and not to the rank, position, or 
ences d emoluments of the officers from whom they 

ve to make their selection.” 


The writer of a pamphlet entitled “Nar. 
cissus,”’ published at Allahabad,* condemns the 
transfer of Military Works to a Central Depart- 
partment, and shows the enormous cost of the 
change. The writer says :— 


P **There are now three bodies of men in the Punjab 
drawing high salaries and doing the same kind of work— 
the Engineers of the State Railways, Military Works, and 
Provincial Public Works. Over the majority of these the 
Local Government has no control, and, being under dif- 
ferent masters, the system of control must vary, with dis- 
content, jealousy, and inefficiency, as the inevitable result. 
Superintending Engineers and Executive Engineers revolve 
in ceaseless succession in the same orbit, each looking 
askance at the work of the other which should be his own, 
and specially paid to neglect the work which he has been 
trained to perform, and which he has ample time to super- 
vise. Ata Station like Jhelum, the Superintending En- 

neer for Military Works may arrive at 9 a.m. at the dak 

ungalow to inspect the lines of the Native Troops, which 
have not cost altogether[as much as his salary, At 9.30 
approaching wheels announce the arrival of the Superin- 
tending Engineer of Provincial Public Works to decide 
upon the repairs of the District Court-house; while at 
10 o’clock appears the Superintending Engineer of State 
Railways to inspect the bridge over the Jhelum, The 
Military Works officer may not, though his own duties 
will probably occupy him only two hours, inspect the 
Church or the Court-house ; nor may he, on his journey 
from Rawul Pindee to Jhelum, give any instructions re- 
garding the road over which he has passed,” 


He speaks of useless expenditure, to an im- 
mense extent, at Peshawur, and points to the 
disasters of Jubbulpore, Allahabad, and Nus- 
seerabad, though these, if we mistake not, 
occurred under a different order of things. 
Whether he be correct or not in his views, some 





* At the Pioneer Press, 1872, 


jour certainly not ill-timed notice. Famous, 


-* y > 

\forsooth! the village of Chiselborough has long | Of Professor anger he aie ing eeed 
| been famous throughout the length and breadth | Civi rp ai J ae sor “se “— h; i aang A 
of Somersetshire. That many of its inhabitants | PY O° “S8B0Ws on ny pe oie vs ag 

have been, and are, an afflicted race of human | bis residence, 8, : Tae : a — 
beings admits of no doubt, whether goitre or not | Glasgow, on the < - . rs eo eorieg t pet 

exists among them. The rector says that there se Mg past a nae — a o mane hi 

areo nly four cases of goitre existing, to his know- | "°4 eee anything but satisfactory to his 
ledge; but he strangely omits to mention aught | medical advisers; but no imminent danger was 
¥ anticipated. On Sunday, however, he was 


of that other malady which is generally found |“ : . 
accompanying the Reta ce aa vi once  ®tricken with apoplexy, and never rallied. It 


more, without any equivocation, that we found |} difficult to over-estimate the magnitude of the 
several cases of goitre and Cretinism in the | loss which the scientific world has sustained. 
four or five villages we visited in the neighbour. | Professor Rankine was known and valued for his 
hood of Chiselborough, and, as far as we| mathematical powers. His contributions to 
could ascertain, theee unhappy beings were | thermodynamics suffice alone to place him in the 
formerly natives of Chiselborough, or the chil- | first rank as a man of science. Professor Ran- 
dren of parents belonging originally to that | kine was not a profuse writer, but he possessed 
village. Goitre, as most people know, is a/| unusual powers of expression. His works are 
swelling of the throat, beginning first in a | essentially safe. 
tumour, that is soft and elastic, but eventually F 
hardening; and it very often attains a great size.; THE VALUATION OF HOUSE PROPERTY 
Cretinism in its worst form is perfect idiocy, IN LONDON.* 
arising from an imperfect development of the ; : ; 
brain, and it is accompanied with bodily de- _ THE value of land varies with time; at one 
‘formity. The individual affected by goitre alone | U™°, becoming stagnant, or apparently retro. 
may be handsome and intelligent; but the grading in value. Only a few years ago, PEM 
Cretin is stunted in stature, and the conical | t the memorable day in November, 1566, when 
profile of his cranium belies the possession of | the great discount house of Overend, Gurney & 
‘intelligence. The rector of Chiselborough Co. stopped payment, what then appeared a 
should not feel offended at the truth being) ™@*!7um value had been reached, but imme. 
known ; and it may be some consolation to him diately after that, City land could hardly be dis. 
to learn that his “ill-fated village’ does not | Posed of at any price. There can be no doubt 
stand alone in England in eases of goitre. It that those speculators who had invested in City 
may possibly divide the honour—or, rather, the land or buildings were losers temporarily ; but 2 
crime,—with some villages among the hills of felt then, and my constant advice was, that the 
| Derbyshire, where the malady is known as the | Value of land had not diminished, but only de- 
_“ Derbyshire Neck.” pressed for atime on the sudden cessation of 
| We hold these frightful maladies to be partly demand for it. Subsequent events have, in my 
endemic, and to have a local origin; and our ob. | °Piion, justified the impression I then formed, 
| ject in alluding to them, and bringing them into for at the present moment City property is 
| notice, is for the purpose of leading to their realizing the full value it had attained prior to 
‘eradication wherever they may still exist, | the crisis of 1866. as 
‘whether in Somerset or Derbyshire. When| Assuming, however, that the valuer is in pos- 
|the labourer is properly housed, his body in a | %¢8sion of all the requisite facts as regards recent 
healthy condition, from a supply of whole. | 2ealings with any particular plot of ground, it 
some if not nourishing food, when he can still requires considerable judgment to foretell 
afford warm clothing, and can resort to frequent what may be the realizable selling or actual 
bathing, and when the water he drinks, and the | V@lue, and I believe it must always be, to a 
certain extent, speculative and dependent upon 


air he breathes, is no longer poisoned or impure, : . : : - 

then goitre and Cretinism will disappear from the skill with which the architect adapts hia 

the land. Frequent intermarriages with kindred | building to the precise requirements of the 
ocality. 


has increased the evil in those districts where ; 
gotire and Cretinism have existed. We would! _Of this adaptation of the building to the wants 
remind the rector of Chiselborough that our | ® locality, the numerous City offices offer a 
recent observations were not the first we have | $004 illustration. When I first began to build 
had to make as to the condition of his and adja- | 0" the new London Bridge approaches, previous 
cent villages. to 1840, City offices as now constructed were not 
Two years ago we had occasion to point out | thought of ; the houses were built as shops and 
the state of the villages, when, we believe, cases | 4W¢llings, or as warehouses, and it was the same 
of fever and small-pox were numerous in the | i% Moorgate-street. Since that time, however, a 
neighbourhood. distinct type of construction has been evolved, 
In 1851, Dr. Guggenbiihl, in a letter to Lord | Which is now, perhaps, nearly perfect. In this 
Ashley, drew attention to these “ unhappy development I hope and believeI have had some 
beings,” and described them as “three German | 8)are; our colleagues, Messrs. Corbett & New- 
feet high, corpulent, and bloated, with misshapen | 8°™, Mr. Richard Bell, Mr. Whichcord, Mr. E. N. 
heads, turgid lips, and noses flattened like the | Clifton, Mr. Francis, Mr. Edward Ellis, Mr. 
negro’s.” At that time there were many eases | Tuning, and others, have all produced practical 
of both goitre and Cretinism in the district, buildings of this class, as have also Messrs. Innes 
instead of the mythical “four cases,” which | im the Colonial Market, with the assistance of 
have not increased, according to the rector’s| Mt. Crockett, and Mr. R. B. Marsh. In these 
knowledge, for the last fifty years. Now let us put | buildings the greatest attention is paid to the 
a query to the rector,—or a rector,—of Chisel. | 8i2¢ of the rooms, so that the greatest number 
borough. Is it a fact that a rector not long| ~~ eink o by Mr. PA send tthe 
since refused to live in the old rectory-house | Institute of British Architects, Dec. 2nd, 1872, sia 
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may be obtained in the smallest space, and that 
they may be abundantly lighted : convenience of 
access, the position of doors, stairs, fireplaces, 
and water and gas supply are all carefully studied. 

There is, however, another method of deter- 
mining the value of land, and that is by ascer- 
taining the letting value of the building put upon 
it when erected, and after deducting a certain 
amount for interest on the outlay to repay the 
builder, and allowing for all outgoings in the 
shape of rent, taxes, insurance, maintenance and 
repairs, management, loss of rent from portions 
of the building unlet (called “empties”) the 
residue capitalized will represent the value of the 
land. 

This method of calculation also requires a 
knowledge of many local circumstances, the rates 
and taxes, for example, varying in different dis- 
tricts, as does especially the chance of “ empties.” 
In the lowest class of property (that which is let 





weekly), it is hardly safe to reckon upon a less | 


deduction than one-half of the gross rent to arrive 
at the net rent. This is rather an extreme case, 
but the rate of deduction for outgoings does 
actually vary between one-half and one-fifth. 

To illustrate this mode of calculation let us 
say that— 


A building realises by various 
ings a grossrent of ... 
Say the building cost £10,000 
Assuming the builder's profit 

to be7 per cent., thatgives £700 0 0 
And dodasting for rates, 
taxes, insurances, &c., one- 

I isovecsuchenhonstiveevorentees 300 0 0 


£1,500 0 0 


The total deduction would be 1,000 0 0 





Leaving as theannual jetting 


value of the ground......... £500 0 0 


I only offer this (which I will call example A) 
as an illustration: when the buildings are very 
speculative and slightly built, so as not to be 
durable, 7 per cent. interest will not pay the 
builder, because to a large extent speculative 
buildings are erected with borrowed money, and 
as money is seldom obtainable for less than 5 
per cent., the builder has not only to provide a 
sufficient margin for a profit for himself, but to 
set aside a yearly sum as a sinking fund to 
accumulate to repay the borrowed capital. 
Again, as before remarked, the outgoings depend 
very much upon the rate of taxation in the 
locality, some parishes being more heavily taxed 
than others, and on other circumstances. 

This method of calculation has been to a great 
extent adopted in endeavouring to prove the 
value of land taken compulsorily for public 
improvements; and if the rentals, which might 
hereafter be obtained in new neighbourhoods, 
could be foretold with actual certainty, as it is 
comparatively easy to ascertain what deduction 
should be made for Parliamentary and local 
imposts ; then, after making due allowance for 
empties and management, and a proper interest 
to the builder for his investing capital, the net 
result would be shown in the most legitimate 
manner, and that would be the value of the 
ground. 

The future rent must, however, still be to a 
great extent matter of opinion; as are also to 
some extent the question of what is a fair profit 
for the builder, how long that profit will be 
deferred, and even what would be the actual 
cost of the building. If all these things were 
matters of mathematical certainty, here would 
be a certain process of solution; but even when 
this rational principle is agreed upon, the views 
of buyer and seller are influenced by their con- 
flicting interests, and the result is that these 
questions are frequently decided by reference to 
an arbitrator, or the judgment of the Sheriffs’ 
Court, where evidence of the most opposite 
character bewilders the jury, who have to esta- 
blish the value by their verdict. 

The wonder, indeed, is that juries can at all 
balance the various kinds of evidence adduced 
before them, and enforced by the speeches of 
eminent counsel, and that they so frequently 
arrive at results which are very nearly just. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the ver- 
dicts of juries are speculative and uncertain : 
erring, I think, usually in favour of the claimant. 
Trial by jury is, however, speedy in its action, 
most cases being decided in the course of a 
single sitting. 

Reference to arbitration before a skilled 
referee is slower, but mistake in exaggeration is 
eliminated; and although excessive damages are 
seldom obtained, I believe that claimants are as 
justly compensated in this manner as it is 
possible for them to be. 


It is pretty generally agreed that in valuing! more, because ground.-rents are, I consider, the 
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freehold house property ; that is to say, a house, 
together with the land upon which it stands, that 
after finding its actual net value, that is, the 
value or rental at which it would let without 
premium for a term of twenty-one years toa 
tenant paying a net rent, withont deduction for 
land-tax, insurance or any other c or im. 
posts (property-tax excepted), that such annual 
value should be capitalised upon the 5 per cent. 
table, which is equal to twenty years’ purchase, 
thus a house or other building producing a net 
rental to the owner of 1001. per annum, is worth 
twenty years’ purchase, or 2,0001. 

This is a generally admitted preliminary or 
starting point, but only a starting point; for if 





the building is old, and likely to require rebuild. 
, ing, then the value of the land must be found 
apart from the house, and each valued separately. 
| Thus, assuming the land and building together 
_ to be, as before, of the annual value of 100I., and 
the annual value of the land or ground-rent is 
one-fourth of the whole rent, or 25l., and that 
the building is so far decayed as to necessitate 
its rebuilding in twenty-one years, it is evident 
that the calculation must be different. 
You have, first, the annual value 
for twenty-one years, at 1001. 
a year, and this is worth, upon 
the 5 per cent. table, 12°82 
years’ purchase, or ............ £1,282 0 0 
To this you must add the value 
of the ground-rent of 251., at 
the expiration of twenty-one 
years. Now, valuing this upon 
the 4 per cent. table (and this 
is the table usually adopted), 
the value of the land will be 
251. x twenty five years’ pur- 
chase, or 625l.; but the 
realisation of this sum is de. 
ferred twenty-one years, and 
it must be discounted by 
that number of years, and 
discounting also upon the 4 
per cent. principle, you mul- 
tiply by °438...6251.x 4381.— 27315 0 


Which gives a total of ...... £1,555 15 0 


This example for further reference I will call 
example B. 

There is another way of stating the question 
which I will call example C, and probably the 
more correct way, which produces a slightly 
different, but more favourable result for the 
vendor in case of sale. 


Taking the value of the land, 
first in fee or in perpetuity, we 
shall have 251. x twenty-five 
years’ purchase, or as we have 


Then we have the assumed annual 
value for twenty-one years of 
1001. per annum; but as the 
ground.rent has already during 
that period been accounted for, 
we must deduct 251. from 1001., 
which leaves 751. Now this for 
twenty-one years, at the 5 per 
cent. table, is worth, as before 
found, 12°82 years’ purchase, or 961 8 O 


£1,586 8 0 

As before observed, this gives a little more 
than the first method of calculation, and it 
evidently arises from capitalising the ground, in 
the last calculation for the first twenty-one 
years at the 5 per cent. instead of the 4 per 
cent. table. 

The value of the old materials upon the 
ground in either calculation may be disregarded. 
Whatever their value at the end of twenty-one 
years, that must also be discounted, and it is 
considered a balance or set-off against any loss 
of rent that may accrue at the end of twenty. 
one years. 

Now these calculations give rise to more ques- 
tions than one. Upon the first mode, example 
A, the principal question which presents itself 
is, what deduction must be made to arrive at a 
net rental, the rate of deduction, as I have 
already explained, varying considerably. On 
the second and third valuations, B and C, two 
questions at least arise, which must materially 
affect the result arrived at. Now the first ques- 
tion is, as to the number of years’ purchase at 
which the ground-rent should be capitalised. 
I have said that the rule is twenty-five years’ 
purchase, or the 4 per cent. table. I have, how- 





ever, constantly claimed and contended for 
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best secured and safest description of security, 
and constantly increase in value; that is, of 
course, assuming that the land is let for a term 
of years, expiring at no very remote period, such 
as a lease for from sixty to ninety-nine years, in 
which case there is always a certain value 
attaching to the reversion at the end of the 
term, 

It was only the other day that certain City 
ground-rents were sold by public auction at a 
price a little over twenty-five years’ purchase ; 
but for these same ground-rents offers were 
made a few months previously at twenty-seven 
and five-eighths years’ purchase. I had a pro- 
fessional interest in the matter, and advised on 
the offer made. I know that it was worth while 
for the parties who made the offer to give that 
price, which is, I contend, a proof of the value. 
The reason why the transaction was not carried 
through,—and the ground-reiits were afterwards 
sold by auction,—was, that it was one of the 
conditions of purchase that the title of the 
vendors should be approved by the Court of 
Chancery. I may incidentally mention that this 
condition often occasions a serious difficulty in 
the transfer of property, as the Court of Chan- 
cery, in investing trust money, requires such 
absolute certainty as to title, that it practically 
excludes many good but not absolutely unim- 
peachable titles; and I believe it is very much 
on this account that large sums of trust money 
remain in the hands of the Accountant-General 
which might be much more profitably invested 
than in Consols. 

The first question, then, is, upon what table 
should the ground-rent be capitalised ? My own 
experience is, twenty-five years’ purchase is the 
minimum, and probably twenty-eight years’ 
purchase is the maximum; but even this must 
not be considered a fixed rule, for there are 
certain exceptions. 

In a recent agreement for letting land |[cer- 
tainly not in the best part of the City], in which 
I was concerned, it was a condition of the agree- 
ment that if the rent were redeemed within 
four years from the date of the agreement, it 
might be redeemed at twenty-six years’ pur- 
chase, but within a limited period after that, at 
twenty-seven years’ purchase, and the whole 
ground.-rent has actually been redeemed, partly 
at twenty-six years’ purchase, and partly at 
twenty-seven years’ purchase. 

In one instance I offered as much as twenty- 
eight years’ purchase for a ground-rent in New 
Southwark-street, which offer was declined, and 
it actually sold by public tender for thirty and 
five-sixths years’ purchase. This I consider, 
however, an exceptional case. The average of 
one of these public sales in Southwark-street 
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ground.rents was twenty-seven years’ purchase, 
and the maximum was thirty-one and six-sevenths 
| years’ purchase, and I have very recently offered, 
| as before mentioned, for one of the corporations 
for which I am professionally concerned, twenty- 
seven and five-eighths years’ purchase for a City 
ground-rent. 

The value of City ground-rents has for some 
years declined ; but still I consider a really good 
ground-rent to be worth twenty-seven and a-half 
years’ purchase. 

There are, however, considerations affecting 
this value; for example, the proportion of the 
ground-rent to the gross or rack rent. Now, as 
it very frequently occurs that the ground-rent in 
the City is as much as one-half of the rack-rent, 
it is very clear that in such a case the reversion 
is of comparatively small value compared to 
what it would be were the ground-rent one-sixth 
or one-seventh, as it is in less valuable localities. 

It sometimes happens, as already referred to, 
that ground-rents are sold, the title to which, 
although good holding title, is not absolutely 
perfect, and that also depreciates the value. 

Moreover, recent legislation has materially 
extended the powers of trustees, enabling them 
to invest in the bonds of some of the great rail- 
way companies, Government debentures and 
similar securities, and ground-rents, are conse- 
quently less sought for. Government stocks 
and landed estates do not yield a return of more 
than 3 per cent., which represents twenty-eight 
years’ purchase, while railway debentures and 

teed stock yield 4 per cent. interest, equal 
to twenty-five years’ purchase; so that ground- 
rents, which in the early part of my professional 
experience used to exceed thirty years’ purchase 
in value, at the present time, from one or some 
of the causes I have mentioned, do not realise, 
as a rule, more than from twenty-five to twenty. 
seven or twenty-eight years’ purchase. 
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times it happens that a lessee of a large estate 
will manage so as to have very small ground- 
rents upon some of his houses, and such ground- 
rents I have known to realise as much as forty 
years’ purchase. I recollect one large estate in 
the north-west of London where the ground. 
rents were very frequently sold to the tenant at 
thirty years’ purchase, plus one year’s rack rent, 
equal probably to thirty-six or thirty-seven 
years’ purchase. 

It not unfrequently occurs that a price may be 
obtained for property far beyond its intrinsic or 
marketable value to anybody but the purchaser. 
For instance, where a piece of land is surrounded 
by the property of an adjoining owner, and the 
acquisition of the piece of land would enable the 
adjoiniag owner to free himself from restrictions 
as to light and air, or some other easement 
acquired over his property which prevented him 
utilising it to the fullest extent. The ability to 
obtain a frontage upon a street, river, or canal, 
or the substitution of a frontage of a superior 
nature for that hitherto enjoyed, or similar 
advantages, all confer additional value. In these 
cases, it seems to me, that it is perfectly fair 
that the owner should reap the advantage due 





to the exceptional position of his property; but | 
no safe rule can be laid down for the guidance of | 
the valuer. I have a case present in my mind | 
where a payment of from 2,0001. to 3,000/. (being | 
nearly 25 per cent. beyond the admitted market | 
price on both sides) was cheerfully paid for the 

acquisition of an exceptional site of this character, 

and the transaction was made with the sanction 

of a Government department. 

Assuming, however, that we have arrived at a 
fair conclusion as to the table on which the pur- 
chasing of a ground-rent should be valued, there 
is yet another question arising out of the third 
method of computation of the value of land let 
upon lease for a term (which I have called 
example C), and that is upon what table should | 
you discount the deferred value, i.e., the value 
at the expiration of the term ; and this is, as you 
will see, a problem not easy of solution. We 
will, for the sake of argument, assume that the 
deferred value is an absolutely fixed quantity 
(say 1,0001.), payable at the end of fifty years, 
and that you are to receive such a sum of money 
at once as will realise, by careful investment, of 
the interest every year, or every half-year, a 
capital sum of 1,0001., at the end of the fifty 
years. 

You will see by the table that very much 
depends upon the rate of interest you assume 
can be obtained for yourmoney. If you assume 
you can obtain 3 per cent., and consequently 
discount upon the 3 per cent. table, you should 





have in present MONECY..............eseeeee £228 
Upon the 34 per cent. table ...... 179 

” 4 ae.) eee 140 

99 44 ) — ° akesge 110 
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It is assumed that if you do not part with the 
property, you or your successor will, without 
any trouble or expenditure, receive at the end 
of fifty years 1,000/.; but in order to obtain that 
result you must go punctually every half-year 
to the Bank of England, or elsewhere, to receive 
the interest upon your capital as it becomes due; 
and when you have invested that interest you 
must attend to receive the interest upon that 
interest, and so on for fifty years. Each one of 
these operations involves a certain amount of 
time, which must have some value, and the 
difficulty of finding an immediate and secure 
investment for the interest as it accrues is almost 
insuperable. It is to be borne in mind the table 
assumes that the interest is re-invested as it 
accrues with automatic regularity, and no allow- 
ance is made for loss by want of punctuality 
in receiving or investing the interest, or from 
investment in a bad security. 

Assuming that 5 per cent. is a fair rate of 
interest upon which the compensation should be 
assessed for a reversion to 1,0001. at the end of 
fifty years, you would have, as we see by the 
tables, 1,0001. x -0872, or 871. in present money. 
You must now endeavour to place this money 
(the 871.) at interest, and it is just possible that, 
by your solicitor’s assistance, and in considera. 
tion of a fee for investigating the nature of the 
security, instructing a surveyor to report upon 
the value, perusing the abstract of title, con. 
ferring with counsel, drawing mortgage-deed, 
&c., &., you may find an investment for your 
871. at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. You 
will have paid the solicitor’s and surveyor’s 
charges, and at the end of the year you will get 
for the money invested 5 per cent. interest, or 


41. 7s. You cannot get another mortgage for 
4l. 7s. If the sum were larger you might pos- 
sibly do so, but you must incur further legal 
expenses and loss of interest by delay in 
obtaining another investmeht. Now this would 
be a constantly recurring difficulty, and contrasts 
strongly with the former position we have 
assumed yourself to be in, when you would only 
have to wait patiently, do nothing, and at the 
end of fifty years you would receive your 1,000. 

Now, suppose, instead of your reversionary 
interest being a fixed sum of money, it were a 
piece of land, who can say, with the constantly 
decreasing value of gold, and consequent in- 
crease of the value of land, what will be the 
value of the piece of land at the end of fifty 
years? So that you not only have the risk, 
expense, and trouble of re-investment, but you 
also lose the chance, indeed I may say the cer- 
tainty, of town land increasing in value. 

I think, therefore, you wil! feel you make but 
@ poor bargain in parting with your reversionary 
interest at a price to pay you 5 per cent., and 
you will, I am sure, discover that it is exces. 
sively difficult to find a means of accumulating 
the interest on the present money, in order to 
secure the full value of the reversion; indeed, 
at the present time, the only means available is 
to invest in Foreign Government Bonds, upon 
which you will have to pay a commission of at 
least $ per cent. upon every purchase. And this 
is not all, because in the course of fifty years 
(if we are to be guided by past experience) 
there can be no doubt that the value of securi- 
ties, and Government securities of all kinds 
especially, will constantly increase in value; so 
that even assuming you are paid in the ratio of 
the present price of Consols, and Consols were 
your only means of investment, the probability 
is that you would suffer in the course of fifty 
years even by this arrangement. Now these 
considerations you will find have a very practical 
influence upon the value of real property, and I 
will give you a case in point, which occurred 
within my own knowledge. A certain nobleman 
was possessed of some very fine house property, 
magnificent houses,—palaces they might be 
called anywhere but in England,—with unusually 
low ground-rents, let on lease for a long term ; 
they formed part of a large estate, and were 
severed from it. A certain railway required the 
houses, and of course obtained them under its 
Act of Parliament, and of course the owner had 
to be compensated. Upon the part of the 
railway company it was contended that if such 
@ sum were paid as would purchase similar 
ground-rents, secured by similar property, that 
would be a fair measure of compensation. The 
difficulty in this particular case, however, was 
that, having reference to the class of house, the 
ground.-rent was exceptionally small, and that it 
was extremely difficult to find property of an 
exactly similar class. This rendered it almost 
impossible to carry out this suggestion, which 
was admitted by the owner’s agents to be fair 
and reasonable. 

Now, what the owner’s surveyor contended 
for was, first, that however long the term 
upon which it might be let, house property 
never deteriorated in vatue in London, no 
matter however dilapidated it might become or 
however the fashion of the locality might alter, 
but would be just as valuable a century hence 
as at present, in consequence of the decrease 
in the value of money and other causes. 
I do not remember that this proposition was 
disputed by the railway company’s agents. It 
was also contended that the owners would prefer 
keeping an integral estate to being obliged to 
watch yearly the increment of the present money 
to be paid for compensation for the reversionary 
value, and that such an arrangement was less 
favourable to him than the retention of the pro- 
perty as part of his estate. It was also pointed 
out that the rate of interest at which the deferred 
value was discounted was an important element 
in the calculation, inasmuch as the greater part 
of the compound interest accrues in the latter 
part of the term. If the calculation were made 
as we anticipated, the railway company would 
make it on the 4 per cent. table, or on the 23 per 
cent. table, at what latter rate the claimant’s 
surveyors valued the owner’s interest, it would 
makea difference as between 13-2 and 5°6, entirely 
arising out of the question as to what should be 
the sum of money to be paid which, accumulated 
at compound interest, would be sufficient to 
recoup the owner at the end of a number of 
years, when he would become entitled to the 
reversion. The matter was referred to the ar- 





-4l. 78. Now what can you do with this sum of 





bitration of a barrister. I didnot hear the argu- 





ments on behalf of the railway company, but the 
result was, that the sum awarded was consider. 
ably below the amount claimed, being in the 
proportion of 7°8 to 13:2. Notwithstanding this, 
I think that the claimant’s view was perfectly 
legitimate, and the ground of claim entirely 
reasonable. 

There often exists what is called a dormant 
value in property. Assuming a lessee has pos- 
session of land in the environs of London, for 
instance, at Clapham, upon a lease granted eighty 
orninety yearsago, when Clapham wasa suburban 
village, the rent paid would be, perhaps, at the 
rate of 101. per acre, but the land would now be 
worth, say, from 60/. or 70l. per acre, or even 
more if it could be used for building purposes ; 
but the lessee cannot so dispose of it, his interest 
being too short to permit him to doso. The 
lessor cannot deal with the land as he is not in 
possession, therefore the value of the land is 
dormant or undeveloped as long as the original 
lease lasts; and, although it may be said the 
purchaser might compensate the lessor for his 
expected interest by payment of such a sum of 
money, as being accumulated at compound inte- 
rest during the residue of the term, would equal 
the future value of the estate. Practically, this 
accumulation never does take place ; and a pur- 
chaser having bought both interests, enters into 
immediate possession of the land, and reaps a 
large advantage by the transaction. 

As an illustration, let us suppose a case in 
which a lessee holds an estate of fifty acres at 
101. per acre, for a residue of ten years. This, 
as a well-secured rent, would, to the owner in 
fee, be worth, on the 4 per cent. table, 81 years’ 
purchase, or 811., and a reversion to a rental of 
701. per acre (the estimated value at the end of 
ten years), being an unrealised ground-rent, is 
worth say twenty years’ purchase, and deferred 
ten years, valued upon the 4 per cent. table, 
would work out thus :— 


70 x 20x 6756 = £945 16 0 


10x81 = 81 0 0 
Total value......... £1,026 16 0 


Which is all the purchaser would pay. Now, 
assuming it were in hand, taking the same 
annual value as before, viz., 701., worth as un- 
realised ground.rent twenty years’ purchase, 
this would give as the value, 1,4001., so that the 
purchaser who could utilise the ground at once 
would appear to realise 3731. by this transaction, 
because he extinguishes the dormant value. It 
is true he would have to compensate the lessor 
for his leasehold interest of ten years; but as 
ten years is not a building term, the utmost 

profit rent the lessor could claim would be pro. 
bably double the rent paid of 101. a year, or say 

201., being a profit rent for ten years; but this 
would be capitalised at the best at the 5 per 

cent. table, or 101. per annum for ten years, on 
this table worth 7:2 years’ purchase, or 721., 

which, deducted from the profit of 3731., still 

leaves over 3001. profit. 

It is customary to value land which is unlet, 
but has a fair prospect of an early letting at 
twenty years’ purchase, as an unrealized ground. 
rent, but I have always held that whenever an 
agreement for letting is signed, it is a proof that 
the value is real and no longer speculative, and 
that, although the ground-rent may not be 
secured by the erection of any building upon the 
land, it is worth more than twenty years’ pur. 
chase. When oncea building is erected the land 
attains its full value, because the ground-rent is 
thenceforth secured. 

Time does not allow me now to do more than 
refer to one point I noticed at the commence. 
ment of this paper, namely, the rate of profit to 
be allowed to the builder :—Evidently this will 
vary according to the skill with which the build. 
ing is designed and erected, and its perfect suit. 
ability for the locality it is placed in. Obviously 
an ill-suited building will realise a less rent or 
less profit than one that is well suited to the 
locality, assuming both to be built on land of the 
same actual value. Any return beyond the 
current rate of interest for money (which is 
practically 5 per cent.) is a profit to the builder. 


‘Sometimes the profit is added to the ground. 


rent, and what is called an improved ground. 
rent is created, which is saleable at a greater 
number of years’ purchase than a rack-rent. 

It would no doubt have added to the reality of 
this paper if I could have given the names of 
some of the parties concerned in the cases to 
which I have referred, but I have refrained from 
doing so, fearing lest I might in some way pre- 
judice their interest in their property. : 
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THE PROPOSED NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON.——Mkr. Aurrep Warternovse, ARCHITECT. 
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THE NEW NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUMS 
AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


WE publish in our present number a perspec. 
tive view of thenew Museums for Natural History, 
as the design was completed by the architect, 
Mr. Waterhouse, before the receipt of the ten- 
ders, in October last. 

We regret to say that, owing to the lowest 
tender being higher than was anticipated, in 
consequence of the then exceptionally high 
prices in certain portions of the building trade, 
the design has had to be shoru of some of its 
more salient features; as, for instance, the 
central towers and the architectural treatment 
of the internal courts. 

The execution of the work has been intrusted 
to Messrs. George Baker & Son, who will im- 
mediately commence operations, and who have 
undertaken to complete the building within 
three years and a half. We may therefore 
hope shortly to see the site of the International 
Exhibition of 1862, which has so long remained 
an eyesore to the neighbourhood, assume a 
different aspect. 

It will be in the remembrance of, our readers, 
that some eight or ten years ago a competition 
was invited for designs for this building, in con. 
nexion with museums for other purposes. The 
selected design was by Capt. Fowke, R.E., who 
unfortunately died without seeing the commence- 
ment of his work. 

In January, 1866, the then First Commissioner 
of Works, Mr. Cowper, placed the work in the 
hands of Mr. Waterhouse, with a view to his 
carrying out so much of Capt. Fowke’s design 
23 would meet the requirements of the trustees 
of the British Museum. As so often happens, 
however, with designs which are the result of 
competition, it was found that much of the in. 
genuity which had been displayed in this design 
had been thrown away, in consequence of the 
arrangements being incompatible with the abso- 
lute requirements of the authorities, and that to 
meet those requirements it was impossible to 
retain any large portion of it. 

Without narrating in detail the history of the 
present design, which has suffered but little in. 
terruption, though many vicissitudes, since the 
year 1866, it may suffice to say-that it has been 
elaborated with every endeavour to meet the 
views of those who are likely to know most 
about, and who are most interested in, its suc- 
cessful arrangement; and although, from the 
monetary exigencies of the case, the building 
has had to be modified in some of its details, no 
interference has been made with the arrange- 
ment finally determined upon, nor with the 
amount of floor-space required. 

What is now to be erected is only a portion of 
@ larger building, which will sometime occupy 
the site of the Exhibition of 1862. It consists of 
the southern fagade, 675 ft. in length (set back 
100 ft. from Cromwell-road, and about 250 ft. 
from Exhibition-road and Queen’s Gate), and of 
certain portions of the interior behind it. 

It was the architect’s intention to erect the 
building entirely of terra-cotta, both within and 
without. Its power of resisting the atmosphere 
of London, and its fitness for a building in which 
there is necessarily great repetition of parts, 
are proved by its successful use in the Govern- 
ment and other buildings adjoining. But this 
intention has had to be in some measure modi- 
fied ; and the internal courts will be faced with 
brick, leaving all the external elevations and the 
interior of all the galleries, as originally designed, 
in terra-cotta. 

The entire site will be at once inclosed on the 
three sides fronting the surrounding streets, with 
a dwarf fence-wall, surmounted by iron railing 
and Portland stone piers; and the spaces not 
required for building purposes laid out in orna- 
mental grounds, with turf and trees at intervals. 

We purpose in our next producing the ground. 
plan of the bnilding, and describing the interior 
arrangement of the building. 











The Chelsea Embankment.—The claim of 
Messrs. Rosher, lime and cement merchants, of 
Cheyne-walk, for compensation, was heard and 
decided by Mr. Under-sheriff Burchell and a 
special ek The amount claimed from the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was 16,7411.; but 
after viewing the premises, the jury gave, by 
eae between the parties, a verdict for 
8,000/., of which 4,5001. was for the leasehold 
interest in the 
tion, together with an 
for the claimants. 


iti 11, to carry costs 


, and 3,5001. compensa. | tary 
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THE PARISH CHURCH, THERFIELD. 


On Saturday, the 14th ult., the plumber had 
occasion to go on to the roof of the chancel of 
this church for the purpose of repairing the lead. 
It was found to raise some of it, 
when it was discovered that one of the principal 
beams was completely rotted about 2 ft. from the 
wall, and that the roof had sunk 3 in. with the 
weight of the workmen upon it. Finding the 
roof in this dangerous condition, the rector, the 
Rev. J. G. Hale, gave directions that the work 
should be stopped, and telegraphed to Mr. G. E. 
Pritchett, architect, Bishop Stortford, to come as 
soon as he could. The chancel was shut up, and 
at the commencement of the next service a heavy 
piece of plaster fell with a crash into one of the 
pews. Mr. Pritchett visited the church, and 
found two other beams in an equally dangerous 
condition. In his opinion the whole roof was in 
the same state, and the whole of it might have 
fallen at any time. During the examination by 
the architect the roof sank other 2 in. The 
late wet season seems to have put the finish- 
ing-stroke to the church. There is scarcely a 
sound wall, window, or angle in the church. The 
whole of the tower must come down and be re. 
built. The wall of the south aisle is 14 in. out 
of the perpendicular. The architect has not yet 
made his formal report, although there seems 
little doubt that the church is beyond repair, and 
will have to be entirely rebuilt. On removing 
the panelling at the east end, an ancient piscina 
and sedilia were found. 











LINCOLN SCHOOL OF ART. 


THE annual exhibition of works by the masters 
and students was open for ten days, during last 
month, and was well attended. The meeting 
for receiving the reports and the distribution of 
prizes, was held on December 18th, under the 
presidency of the mayor of Lincoln, and the 
prizes were distributed by Dr. Blakesley, the 
newly-appointed Dean of Lincoln. We gather 
from the reports of the committee and the 
head master, that the school was opened ten 
years ago under the present master (Mr. E. R. 
Taylor). At the end of the first year the pre- 
sent rooms were built, being considered ample 
for any probable requirements of a School of 
Art in Lincoln. For two years past the attend- 
ance, especially in the evening classes, has 
been such as to cause great inconvenience to 
the students and masters for want of room, 
the accommodation being intended for half the 
number now attending. The students number 
259, exclusive of those in institutions taught 
from the School of Art. The school is self- 
supporting. The Government awards for the 
present year are about three times the number 
of last year. 








PROPOSED REBUILDING OF ST. GILES’S 
CHURCH, NEWCASTLE. 


A VESTRY meeting has been held for the pur- 
pose of deciding upon applying for a faculty for 
carrying out the contemplated rebuilding of the 
parish church, and altering the churchyard. 
The vestry was full, and every resolution sub- 
mitted to the meeting, contrary to anticipation, 
was carried with entire unanimity. The rector 
(the Rev. H. Veale) presided. Seven reso- 
lutions were proposed, seconded, and carried 
unanimously to the following effect :—That Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s plans be approved and carried out 
by voluntary subscription; that the rector and 
churchwardens be authorised to apply to the 
Chancellor’s Court of the Bishop for a faculty to 
carry out the plan for rebuilding the church ; to 
enclose a sufficient space of the churchyard for 
the rebuilding; to reseat the church when com- 
pleted in conformity with the plans; to take 
down a portion of the south wall of the church 
wall; dispose of a portion of the land for widen- 
ing Church.street, on terms to be agreed upon 
with the Local Board of Health ; to disinter any 
remains found in any area required for the 
foundations of the new building, or which should 
interfere with the due carrying out of the plan, 
and to reinter such remains in consecrated 
ground; to level the surface of the churchyard 
and re-arrange the tombstones in a proper and 
suitable manner, to make any new 
path, divert existing paths, and erect suitable 
boundary walls. The rector and churchwardens 
were empowered to purchase out of any volun- 
funds in hand any land abutting on the 





church, which might be considered necessary 
for eceviee out of the work. | 
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A NEW SYNAGOGUE IN LIVERPOOL. 


Tue foundation stone of a new S © has 
been laid in Prince’s - road, ; Pncttn yay The 
edifice will cost between 10,0001. and 12,0001. 
The style is Saracenic, freely treated, with the 
introduction of both Classic and Gothic forms. 
The principal materials to be used in the exterior 
are red sandstone, red and grey bricks, and red 
granite. The fagade to Prince’s-road will present 
an imposing appearance ; its dimensions are to 
be 97 ft. wide by 83 ft. high. This large 
frontage will be divided into five features, the 
three main ones being flanked by octagonal and 
square turrets terminating in domed tabernacles. 
The centre feature is the gable terminating the 
nave of the building westward, and is to be 
carried up to the height of 70 ft., including the 
terminal canopy, in which are to be carved the 
initial words of the Decalogue. The principal 
entrance to the synagogue is to be in this gable. 
Over the portal is to be a large wheel-window, 
richly moulded and carved, and recessed under 
a cusped arch. Two octagonal turrets are to 
flank this gable, finishing above the roof in 
arcaded and domed tabernacles of stone. On 
either side of the centre feature are to be two 
wings, gabled north and south, and finished at 
their angles with four square turrets with domed 
canopies of stone above the roofs. From the 
gables of these wings are to be projected semi- 
circular staircases. The wings and staircases 
are to be richly ornamented in their windows, 
strings, and parapets. The sides of the building 
are to be treated in keeping with the fagade, but 
in a simpler style. 

The interior, when decorated in the manner 
suggested by the architects, will, it is thought, 
be by far the finest feature of the structure. 
The synagogue is to be divided into a centre or 
nave and lateral aisles of six bays in length. On 
the ground-floor the seats are to be arranged to 
face north and south, leaving a centre space 
unoccupied by sittings throughout the whole 
length of the interior. At the eastern end of 
the nave, and under a lofty cusped arch, sup. 
ported upon groups of red and green marble 
columns, is to be placed the ark, constructed of 
various materials and richly decorated. A flight 
of marble steps will lead up to the marble floor, 
upon which the ark is to be placed. Behind the 
ark will be erected a lofty screen, and over it is 
to be the choristers’ gallery. The columns of 
the nave are to be 23 ft. high, and are to be 
surmounted by lofty pointed arches carrying a 
clearstory of thirty-six arched windows. The 
ceiling is to be semi-circular, richly moulded and 
panelled, and ultimately decorated in gold and 
colours. The windows throughout are to be 
glazed with ornamental glass. At the eastern 
end of the building are to be placed retiring. 
rooms for the choristers and congregation, mini. 
ter’s room, &c. The whole building is to be 
warmed with hot water and lighted with gas. 
The internal dimensions of the edifice are to be 
120 ft. long by 60 ft. wide, and it is to be seated 
for about 700 persons. The height of the interior 
is to be about 50 ft. The whole is to be carried 
out under the superintendence and from the 
plans of Messrs. W. & G. Audsley, architects. 
Liverpool; the builders being Messrs. Jones, 
Brothers. 








BATHS AT WHITEHAVEN. 


Srr,—On the 26th of October, 1872, an adver- 
tisement appeared in the Builder, asking for 
plans and designs, and stating terms, &c. We 
applied, and got plan of ground and particulars, 
and commenced making plans and elevation. 
There was no time stated for plans to be sent in, 
but on November 16th we received a note from 
Mr. Jackson, saying that the time was extended 
to November 30th. With our ordinary work 
somewhat pressing us, and these plans being 
almost completed, we pushed them on, finished, 
and sent them to Mr. Jackson on November 22nd, 
in order to make room for other things. 

On November 25th Mr. Jackson writes and 
acknowledges receipt of our designs; but most 
singularly he adds, “I regret to say that at a 
meeting to-day the harbour engineer requires 
the land on which I proposed to build the baths,” 
&c. We reply on November 26th, saying that 
it seemed to us very peculiar, &c. We have 
done the work. We will refer the matter to 
the editor of the Builder, &c. Mr. Jackson 
replies on November 27th, asking what we think 
we are entitled to, &c. The Harbour Commission 
approved of his scheme. On November 30th, 





Mr. Jackson writes and says, “with respect to 
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your alleged claim,” &c. On December 4th, Mr. 
Jackson writes, in reply to a letter from us, “If 
you will kindly send your claim for work done, 
&c., I will submit the whole for my solicitor’s 
opinion.” 

On December 5th, 1872, we write and say that 
“You do not do as you ought when you with. 
hold from us the names of architects who have 
sent in plans. You have our terms. Your 
cheque for 751. (2} per cent. on 3,0001.) will 
oblige, or instract your solicitor to communicate 
with ours,” &c. On December 11th we wrote a 
similar letter. Mr. Jackson replies, and says 
the delay is caused by his solicitor not having a 
copy of the advertisement, and we send him a 
correct copy in reply. On December 24th, 
Mr. Jackson writes,—‘ His solicitor says he is 
not liable, but says he had better offer us some- 
thing for our trouble ; and he offers us 10!., with- 
out prejudice.” 

To sum up, we say, “If architects are to be 
swindled into making and sending plans, and 
then, from no matter what cause, are coolly told 
that the employer is not going to carry out the 
work, and that he is not going to pay a right 
charge ‘for work done,’ and that he is not liable, 
then the time and talents of architects can be 
trifled with at any one’s pleasure.” In this 
matter we ask and seek assistance. How shall 
we proceed ? 

If we had received any notice before sending | 
our plans, then, perhaps, it might have altered | 
the case; but our task was finished and com. | 
pleted, and ‘“‘ work done,” before any such thing 
occurred. We have troubled you with these 
remarks, thinking it might be a “ public” good 
if the “laws on competition” were more gene. | 
rally understood, and what remuneration archi- | 
tects ought to have in such cases as ours. | 

For Dyson & Dyson, 
RicHaRD Dyson. 








PADDINGTON BATHS AND | 
WASH.HOUSES. 


S1z,—I am indebted to you for the information that my | 
plans arrived a day after the time appointed. In such a | 
ease, one would have thought the proper course would | 
have been not to have received them. | 

As, however, I am excluded, I may, perhaps, be per- | 
mitted to make a contribution to the history of this most 
extraordinary competition. 

I have devoted a great deal of attention, not altogether 
without success, to the subject of baths and wash-houses ; 
but even with a special and practical knowledge of the 
necessities and requirements of such an establishment, I 
should have found it utterly impossible to judge of the 
plans in the off-hand manner which the Commissioners 
saw fit to adopt. 

If the object were to choose a man rather than a plan, 
the exclusion on points of the merest punctilio of the 
architects of two of the most important metropolitan 
parochial baths is perfectly intelligible. 

The only consolation I can give to your correspondent 
and his fellow ‘* parishioners” is, that‘the brains of the 
rejected competitors will even now be pressed into their 
service. I have it on the best authority that the more 
unfortuaate features of the successful plan will be corrected 
in the amended design which (in utter violation of the con- 
ditions of competition). Mr. Isaacs is permitted to draw 
out, and which will not improbably embody the best ideas 
of the confiding competitors, 

Of course the Commissioners should not have pretended 
to decide on the merits of the plans without the advice of 
an architect of experience in this department. 

Horacs Guyver. 








THE LATE MR. WILLIAM SLATER. 


S1r,—Ever and anon it becomes your sad duty to 
announce the death of some one or other with whom, by 
name or reputation, if not by personal intercourse, your 
readers are. all- more or less acquainted, In your issue 
for the 2Ist'ult., you notice briefly the death of the 
above-named gentleman, whose lamented decease occurred 
somewhat culdenly on the afternoon of the preceding 
Tuesday. 

I have looked over all the volumes of your excellent 
and widely-circulated journal, dating back for some 
twenty successive years, and although | find many notices 
of the death, with brief biographies appended to the 
same, of numerous great men, I notice that they are all 
written as by a brotherly hand,—by one of the profes- 
sion, a fellow-professional. Perhaps, therefore, havin 
no claim to a precedent, as a practical working man, 
may not be altogether in order by venturing to address a 
few lines to you, but I do so, i gk a ae that Iam 
but the mouthpiece of every man I know in the building 
trade,—and these are not a few, in Town and country,— 
with whom Mr. Slater has been connected, or has had to 
do with, be it in ever so remote a degree. 

His kind and genial manner, and real concern for the 
interest of all amongst whom he came, ever won for him 
& something more t respect from those whose duty 
and privilege it was to carry out, or work:upon jobs under 
him. He was ever ready to give more than due praise, 
and s world of encouragement where work was well done ; 
and as willing to make excuses and allowances for those 
to whom blame feel when misfortune occurred. The 
successful workman gloried in him, the unforturate were 
grateful, and received a fresh stimulus to do better 
another time. I can think of him under varied circum- 
stances, within the last ten years, and always knew him 
and found him to be just the same. 


demise we so deeply deplore. The excellence of those 
works, many of them second to none of the productions 
of this architectural age, is a standing exemplification 
that to be a man of genius, it is not necessary to throw 
overboard all kindly considerations for the feelings of 
those beneath one in position; that the possession of 
talent and of attainments of s high order are not counter- 
balanced, but rarified and made infinitely more noble 
and honourable when blended with thoughtful and 
fatherly sympathy, and an interest in the welfare of 
inferiors. 

When talent alone dies, the world regrets the loss, 
although no fine sympathies are aroused ; but when those 
in whom are embodied such qualities as were pos- 
sessed by the late Mr. Slater die, we ofthe banker and 
of the bench, the mortar-board and of the trestles, feel 
we have lost a friend of whom we shall not, very soon, see 
his like. 

Those of us who knew the long, I had almost said 
affectionate, friendship which had existed between the 
deceased and his surviving partner, Mr. R. Herbert 
Carpenter, sympathise heartily and most sincerely with 
the latter gentleman in his bereavement. CuIsEL, 








IMPORTANT POINT IN TRADE 
UNIONISM. 


At the sittings of the Newcastle County Court, the 
case of ‘Young v. Allan ”’ was finally disposed of, and 
involved a question of great importance to trade unions, 

The plaintiff, David Young, was a subscribing member 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and the 
defendant is the well-known chief secretary in London, of 
the same important Trade Society. 

The action, although only brought to recover the sum 
of 81. 9s. for superannuation, at so many weeks’ allow- 
ance of seven shillings, yet involves thousands of pounds. 

The plaintiff had been a subscribing member of the 
Engineers’ Society, which has branches all over Great 
Britain, America, and the Colonies, for twenty-one years, 
and had regularly paid his one shilling per week, and 
according to the 24th rule of the Society, ‘‘ Any member 
fifty years of age, who has been eighteen years successively 
in the Society, and who through old, age or infirmity, is 
unable to obtain the ordinary rate of wages, shall be 
entitled to a superannuation allowance (if he applies for 
it) of seven ‘shillings per week.”” But he could not 
make an application for the pension until he was fift 
— of age, which he did to the Newcastle branch, which 

ranch granted the application, considering that Mr. 
Young was entitled to it; but the chief branch in London 
had refused to sanction it. 

It appeared that while working at Sunderland, nine 
years since, an iron block fell upon the plaintiff's head, 
so that he could not afterwards work as he formerly did, 
and was subject to fits and giddiness. 

Mr. Harle, in answer to the above case, said the 
Society was one of the greatest organizations of labour 
in the world, and consisted of 41,000 members, and the 
members would not do an act of cruelty or wron 
towards a brother if they thought he was justly entitle 
toanyclaim. There was a proper machinery to settle all 
disputes of this nature, but it was not through the County 
Courts. The two persons now before the Court, were 
partners in a very large concern, and according to law no 
one partner could sue another on accounts of this nature. 
Instead of coming to a county court, the plaintiff should 
have taken the ordinary course of appealing to his own 
local branch, and he was then at liberty to appeal to 
the central branch in London. This was under Rule 24, 
and there was no reason why Mr. Young should not have 
apneates to the central committee. In thiscase, moreover, 
the Newcastle surgeon to the society refused to give a 
certificate as to Young’s inability to follow his trade, as 
he could not see inside the man’s , 

Mr. Allan, the defendant, said Mr. Young had still the 
sogertensy of appealing to the central committee : they 
had no desire to act harshly towards him. A great 
organisation like theirs was bound to be careful in investi- 
gating all claims. They were now paying 10,000/, a year 
to disabled members. 

The learned judge (Bradshaw) said the courts of law in 
this country had always reserved to themselves the right, 
in the event of an arbitration not being deemed satis- 
factory to a man’s sense of justice, to take cognizance of 
e dispute if brought before them; but before entering an 
action of this kind, the plaintiff was bound to observe the 
rules of the society, and if they failed to do justice, then a 
connty court was a proper tribunal. to appeal to, or any 
court of law or in equity. The plaintitt however, must 
first learn what the central committee in London said to 
his claim, and if they rejected it, it was competent for him 
to appeal to a court of law, and he thought Young’s pre- 
sent proceedings ought not to prejudice him in the eyes of 
the society. He must nonsuit the plaintiff, on the ground 
of his not first complying with the rules of his society ; 
but, under the circumstances, without costs,—Nonsuit 
accordingly. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Pontefract.—A large stone wall, some 12 ft. or 
14 ft. high, at a curve in the road leading from 
Tanshelf to Coplar’s Hill, Pontefract, has fallen, 
burying completely the much-frequented cause- 
way with earth and large pieces of stone. The 
continued wet reaching the foundation accounts 
for the occurrence. 

Jarrow.—As three men were at work erecting 
a house in Grey-street, Jarrow, the chimney, 
gable-end, and part of the side-walls gave way, 
precipitating the workmen, who were on the 
top, to the bottom, and underneath the ruins. 
One of them was so much hurt that great fears 
are entertained whether he will survive. It is 
alleged that the continuous wet weather keeping 
the work from setting was the cause of the 
accident. 

Leeds.—The coroner for the borough of Leeds 
has held an inquiry relative to the death of John 
Kelley, aged 40, a bricklayer’s labourer. Addi. 





You will, I doubt not, at an early period, speak more 
particularly of the undertakings of the gentleman whose 


tions were being made to the building of the 





Little Sisters of the Poor Institution, in Belle. 
Vue-road, and the deceased was employed upon 
the works. Whilst he and a bricklayer, named 
Wilson, were working on a scaffolding, one of the 
upright supports broke, and they fell to the 
ground, a distance of 10 yards. Kelley was 
killed on the spot, and Wilson was conveyed 
home in a precarious state. The jury gravely 
censured a bricklayer named Watson, who had 
worked upon the erections, and whose duty it 
was to have seen that the scaffolding was pro- 
perly fixed. The verdict returned was one of 
‘* Accidentally killed.” 

Salford.—At a tea-meeting in the Christian 
Mission-room, 153, Ordsal-lane, Salford, about 
200 persons had partaken of tea, when efforts 
were made to clear the room preparatory to a 
religious meeting. The room had been about 
half cleared of those who had sat down to tea, 
when the floor gave way, and about 100 people 
—mostly women and children—fell a distance 
of 12 ft. into a coal-yard. Sixteen or eighteen 
persons were injured, and those who had been 
the most seriously hurt were conveyed in cabs 
to the Salford Dispensary. The others, after 
their rescue, were enabled to proceed to their 
homes. A subsequent examination showed that 
one of the two wooden beams which supported 
the flooring was in a decayed state, and had 
broken near the middle. The room, which 
measures 15 yards by 12 yards, was formerly 
licensed as # dancing-hall, and is calculated to 
hold aboot 300 people. 

America.—The Philadelphia correspondent of 
the Times telegraphs that on Christmas night 
the floor of a church at Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania, gave way, precipitating 500 persons into 
the cellars. Fourteen were killed, and forty 
injured. 








NEW THEATRE, ABERDEEN. 


THE new theatre which has been in course of 
erection since May last was opened on the 19th 
ult., in presence of one of the largest and most 
influential audiences that have for some time 
assembled in Aberdeen, several of the county 
families coming in specially for the occasion. 

The architect was Mr. C.J. Phipps, of London. 

The theatre occupies a site facing 75 ft. wide 
towards Guild-street, and extending 100 ft. in 
depth to Trinity-street. The frontage has a series 
of seven pointed arches on the ground-story, 
supported by polished red granite shafts. Four 
of these arches give access to the several parts 
of the auditory, while the three centre ones are 
occupied by a shop. 

Above are two tiers of seven windows, the 
arches of which are alternately of white granite 
and red sandstone, the whole being surmounted 
by a cornice overhanging about 3 ft., supported 
on @ series of massive granite corbels, between 
which are panels with perforations giving light 
to the gallery. 

The main part of the frontage is of white and 
blue granite, with string courses and capitals of 
Newton freestone. 

The interior of the theatre is arranged to seat 
1,650 persons in the pit, balcony, back circle or 
boxes behind balcony, amphitheatre, and gallery, 
but nearly 200 more can stand in open corridors 
and promenades behind the pit and boxes. The 
arrangement of the audience is like the Vaude. 
ville, in London, while the design and size are 
like the Gaiety, with the addition of an arch 
over the proscenium. With the exception of the 
frontage wall, the whole of the other walls and 
partitions, as well as the gallery staircase and 
the arching of the cellars under the pit have 
been. executed in cement concrete, by Messrs. 
Drake, of London; the sun-burner and stage 
gas-work were done by Strode, of London; the 
decorations and act-drop, by Mr. George Gordon, 
of London; and, with these exceptions all the 
work~-was accomplished by local tradesmen in 
Aberdeen :—Bisset, mason; Daniel, carpenter ; 
Garvil, ironfounder ; Lamb, plumber; Davidson, 
slater; Morrison, plasterer; Stephens, painter 
and glazier; and Thompson, gasfitter; Mr. 
Browne, from London, being the architect's 
one ; of works. The costs have been about 

,0001. 








Surveyor for the County of Montgomery. 
The correspondent’ who stated last week that 
Mr. Swettenham had been appointed to this 
office, writes to say that he was misinformed, 
sn an named having then only been 
selected by the committee, with two othera, f 
after election. . Joa 
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PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


WE give in a condensed form the substance of 
two lectures on this subject delivered by Mr. 
T. Roger Smith as a part of a course to the 
students at the Architectural Association. The 
introductory lecture was noticed at p. 923 of our 
last volume. We shall return to those that 
follow. 

(1). In dealing with “ Men.” 

I. Clients.—It is generally better that the 
client on his own monition should come to the 
architect, and instruct him (say in the architect’s 
office). Get,—if, and as soon as, possible,—in- 
formation as to character, tastes, connexions, 
money, &c. If a man hasstrongly-formed views, 
well thought and worked out, do not attempt to 
disturb them ; if general ideas only are supplied, 
work them out in your own way, and support 
your opinions,—giving way however if necessary, 
except perhaps on very vital points. Let your 
instructions be made definite : you should receive 
either a rough model, or a plan to scale, or a list 
of accommodation, or directions to submit your 
ideas. 


interviews ; endeavour to see very soon how far | become little masters. 


the consideration of cost is dominant, and then 


The men who would be selected for limited com- 
petition send in,—often with the addition of an 
undesirable tradesman, who probably gets the 
work. Men known to be anxious for fresh work, 
and of about the same standing in trade, should 
be asked to give in tenders. In a committee, 
where each member nominatesone ortwo builders, 
every one should understand that he is respon- 
sible for the character of his nominees. It will 
usually be better not to let builders know with 
whom they are competing. Perhaps the worst 
kind of builder is the man who has not been 
accustomed to work under an architect. He will 
make friends with the client, and try to shirk 
your control. <A bad type is the man.not used 
to good work or able to do it. You can only try 
what can be done through the personal pride of 
the foreman and workmen. — A builder with little 
foresight will cause much annoyance. When you 
see his failing, you must try to do the thinking 
for him. Builders short of money must be well 
watched ; but they are not hopeless, and may be 
made to alter their work, and push it on, in 
| order to get their certificates. For many works, 
| the best class of tradesmen are men who have 





Waste, if need be, some sketches and | raised themselyes from the workshop, and 


They will manage their 
| men well, take a real pride in their work, carry 


portions to one-eighth scale. See that all can 
be executed,—and properly. Generally submit 
one design only,—the best produced after con- 
siderable work and thought. If you thus trust; 
your own judgment, you may hope that it will 
also have weight with others. 

II. Explanation, or Exhibition (the drawings 
required to show a design).—Clients want assist- 
ance, frequently very much assistance, before 
they can understand a building on paper. Archi- 
tects themselves mostly are assisted by per- 
spectives. All drawings for this purpose should 
be tastefully got up; the plans without too 
many colours; without visible erasures (not 
suggesting want of due consideration or of deci- 
sion of judgment). Generally the drawings 
should be the same way of the paper; “<pt flat 
(on millboards or strainers) ; the writing very 
neat and legible. Perspectives showing general 
effect, and interesting or difficult portions, will 
frequently enable a man to whom a plan by 
itself is quite unintelligible to follow all—from 
the idea to the details of a design. An isometrical 








drawing of the plan (the walls 3 ft. or 4 ft. high), 
and in important buildings, a model, and, either 
| rough or detailed, may be useful or even indis- 
|pensable. Some people take in readily the idea 
| of an elevation ; explained as an upright map,— 


give what you find is really wanted, or get the | it on steadily and quickly, be content with a|a diagram, and so on. Indeed, always explain 
requirements modified accordingly. Take down | moderate profit, and settle accounts at the end | personally if you can; prepare on occasion a 
instractions in writing, and when anything is | without contest. Such men must not, however, | concise written description, and read it, and 
fairly fixed write a letter of record, and see if | be too heavily taxed. Builders in a large way | leave it with a client (in the case of a competi- 
being thus tested theclient cousiders hisdirections | (the great London firms, for instance) will give | tion, take great pains with a report, as it cannot 
rightly interpreted. Be clear about the disagree- | most satisfaction in suitable works. It will be | be supplemented or shortened in personal ex- 
ables of building :—settle early the times of com- found, however, that the skill and good service | planation). Spare no trouble to compel those 
pletion, arrange as to the amount of discomfort to | of their clerks will often lead to unexpected | for whom your are working to see, as fully as 
be looked for during the works ; point out all | claims for extras, and the clerks will usually be | possible, what their building will be when you 
risks of litigation on the part of adjoining owners | supported by their employers. Try to hold a| have erected it. If every other way fails, e leet 
(rights of light, &c.). Give full information as good position with the builder,—being concilia- | some building of a similar kind, and explain the 





to the steps to be taken,—quantities, tenders, | tory, but strict. Note the first mistake at once, | similarities and differences on the spot. 


extras, and the like :—building matters are often and firmly. Be very careful as to your first | r 
certificate, and stand to the opinion you have | to be used in the actual construction of a build- 


a profound mystery to a very intelligent man. 


Especially prepare him from time to time if | formed, making thus good precedents to act on the | ing).—The drawings prepared for explanation 


there are many extras. For a good client, with 
means and some taste,—a man of business with 
proper confidence in his architect,—spare no 
pains, For a man who thinks he understands a 


good deal about building, and buys goods him. | 
|take the contractor to task by letter. 


self, and orders many extras and alterations, 


keep things as straight as he will let you, and | 


warn the builder of the necessity of getting | 


definite orders in writing. With any one who 


likes to suppose he is going to do a building and | 


never does it, arrange beforehand that you shall 


be well paid for all drawings. With committees, | 
| continually, but not set it out. 
| much, he will neglect the works, and not notice | 


get resolutions passed ; they will express some- 
thing really (and finally) settled; take orders from 
one person only, the secretary or the chairman ; 
of course make no enemies; from the first find 
who has weight in council and act with him, see 


view if you can before a meeting. Indulge a 
fidgety member in much consideration of some 
comparatively unimportant subject: you may 
thus get important matters quietly approved. 
When tenders are obtained, and are higher than 
the original estimate, be prepared to state good 
and sufficient reasons for the difference. 
course of execution maintain your position as 
director of the works; get all orders passed 
through you ; warn the client against paying any 
money without authorisation. If an interest is 
taken by the proprietor in the progress of the 
building it will lighten the architect’s responsi- 
bility, though it may add to his work. Make a 
client understand clearly his personal responsi- 
bility for matters of doubtful expediency ; pre- 
pare him also for his disappointments, e.g., for 
the apparent smallness of the rooms when partly 
carcassed, for their darkness before being 
plastered, for the temporary discolorations 
outside and in. Leave your client in good 
humour, not charging him too many extras; if 
however you know that he will want something 
off your account, put it on first. [In all stages 
of your work remember that if there is a lady 
who must be consulted and who wants her own 
way, she must be allowed to have it. | 

II. Builders.—A tender from one builder, 
without competition, is usually a very satisfac- 
tory arrangement, promoting a friendly feeling 
and pride in the work. If he furnishes a 
detailed estimate, do not recognise his quan- 
tities beyond the negotiations, but accept a lump- 
sum tender. If it is left entirely to you, and 
seems desirable, do not hesitate to name a man 
for the work in whom you have confidence. As 
& precaution, however, it may be useful to furnish 
the client with your own independent estimate 
before you apply to the builder. Entirely open 


In the 


mind of a new man...... If the builder's 
foreman is not a fit man, get him changed. He 
will usually be proud, and somewhat vain, 
therefore you had better mention to him any- 
thing you find unsatisfactory, even when you 
A bad 
clerk of works ig worse than none. He should 
have good knowledge of building, and be sober,— 
and incorruptible. He should be eyes to the 
architect, and ears to him, and mouth toa certain 
extent. It should be thoroughly understood that 
he cannot order extras. He should check work 
If he draws too 


defects in materials or errors in execution. The 


| architect should always support him if possible, | 


| advising him as to the future if he has not acted | ’ - 
him privately if possible and bring him to your | quite wisely. He must not be quarrelsome, nor | should find their places ;—in arranging for such 


| too tenacious of his authority. Usually the archi- | 
|tect should pay him each week, and once a/| 
;month send the receipts to the client, and ask | 
|for a cheque. 
|should get opinions and explanations, and, in| 
return, take some pains to give personal guidance | 
to those in charge of special works. As toother | : 
| tradesmen executing their specialities (baths, | copies often wanted. Alterations made before 
heating apparatus, decorators, &c.), never apply | 





Competitions are really very limited in practice. 





From workmen the architect 


to any but the best men. 


III. Architects (and other Professional Men). | 
In negotiations of all kinds, always see the | 


} 


of a design can rarely be used for this purpose. 
| A set of contract drawings should comprise 
| complete general drawings, and sufficient details 
to explain the method of construction. All 
should be in ink, carefully kept, and not after- 
wards worked upon or touched in any way. 
The ground.plan should be well figured for 
setting-out, with all the dimensions on principal 
lines given from the starting-points. The prin- 
cipal heights on sections, and a scale placed 
vertically beside the elevations, will be useful. 
Dimensions may, however, be too numerous on 
drawings. The minor working details should be 
all grappled with, and well expressed : the flues, 
for instance, followed, and where complicated 
shown by special diagrams. All down-pipes and 
drains, water-supply pipes, speaking tubes, &c., 


the structure may have to receive modifications, 
—made with little difficulty while the drawings 
only are in progress. Profiles, stoppings, carving, 
&c., all well drawn, will help you to realise your 
building. The general drawings should, however, 
be made as few and as compact as possible; in 
view of the labour and expense of the numerous 


the final acceptance of the contract should be in 
red: labour is thus saved, and the parts modi- 
fied can be seen on future reference if neces- 
sary. Have the usual drawings, even in such a 


principal, and arrange with him only. Under. | case as repeating the existing upper story to a 
stand the matter in hand most thoroughly in all | house. For the builder or the architect may die 


its bearings when you have to meet older men; | 
get a friend to coach you if you do not feel | 


confidence. Let your client know about the 


quantity-surveyor, and your reasons for selecting | 
him ; take care to select the best man you know, | by chance in the work. 
as you will be deemed morally responsible for | 


him, and you will also run no risk of his at- 
tempting to take the work out of your hands, 
(2.) In dealing with “ Drawings.” 

I. Design —First, specially study good pre- 
cedents,—old examples and the best modern 
works ; get to know thoroughly what has been 
done before of the same sort. The first sketches 
will probably only show the nature of the 
problems and bring clearly in view what ought 
to be done. Work out if possible the main 
features of a design in complete security from 
interruption. Having the subject well in the 
mind and at the fingers’ ends, keep atit. Of 
course begin with the plan: use sectional paper, 
or for a difficult site cut out the rooms and fit 
them about; draw with ease, using good paper, 
pencil, and india-rubber, A small scale, j, in. 





to a foot, or even ,{ in. or gy in. for large 
buildings. Get every part into form: work out 


during the execution: in case of dispute, the 
drawings may be called for: and points’may 
show themselves in making the drawing which 
you would otherwise overlook till you saw them 
Scales had better be 
such as a workman’s 2-foot rule, divided into 
inches and eighths, will apply to. Avoid for this 
reason } in., ;!, in., 4; in., +, in., to a foot; and 
the like. Use ,', in. or } in. for general draw- 
ings; 4 in. for difficult plan, or portion of plan, 
and show such with extreme accuracy ; also for 
important architectural treatment (a complete 
set of } in. scale drawings will generally be ex- 
travagant and cumbersome). A } in. scale should 
be used for details, especially for parts that are to 
be repeated ; 1 in. for individual features, such 
as doors or windows, that must be carefully 
shown in detail; 1} in. (one-eighth fall size) is 
very handy for use, and gives a little more size 
when needed. Avoid half full-size as deceptive 
(sure to make your work clumsy and coarse), 
but give full size every profile that you are 
anxious about. Colowrs used on drawings should 
be something like the actual colours of the 
materials, e.g. brick,—on sections, lake,—on ele. 
vations, the real colour, or the joints ruled in: 


III. Final (contract and working drawings. 
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Stone,—on sections, sepia,—on elevations, raw 
Sienna, &c.: sectional timber,—burnt sienna, and 
surfaces light sienna or yellow ochre: iron,— 
indigo; sectional plaster,—dark neutral tint. 
Windows may be tinted darkish indigo or neutral 
tint, when looking at them; light blue, when 
looking through them. Keep together on draw. 
ings things relating to the same part ofa building, 
e.g. full-size details of jamb, base, cap, arch, &c., 
of a doorway, and put them in position with 
reference to each other. Never back-line working 
drawings. Mix perspective sketches with geome- 
trical details, to show anything that must be 
seen on two sides at once, before it is compre- 
hensible. A careful drawing, to a small scale, 
for sculpture, as a guide to your intentions, will 
generally be sufficient. The builder, when the 
accounts are settled, should return every draw- 
ing, &c., and keep no copy. An architect will 
find it useful, and well worth the trouble and 
expense, to bind drawings of executed works in 
books,—a custom followed by Mr. P. C. Hardwick 
and by his father and grandfather before him. 
Drawings (including part of office-rent, assist- 
ants’ time, paper, and other expenses) should 
cost not more than one-third of the commission, 
in order that a work may be fairly remunerative. 
A calculation, giving three acres as the super- 
ficies of drawings for a very large modern 
London building, shows that economy (wise 
spending and sparing of superfluities) may often 
be of essential importance. 








CITY AND WEST END RAILWAY. 


Edward William Watkin Joseph Shuttleworth 
Andrew Cassels John Rowson Lingard George 
Morphett Benjamin Whitworth and James 
Shepherd.” The reader may make sure that 
there are at least two directors’ names in the list, 
thanks to the conjunction, but the last name is 
the only one concerning which he can be abso- 
lutely certain. 

A good many weeks since it was stated confi- 
dentially that the deposit-money for the City 
and West End Bill was already subscribed. If 
this be so, it is conclusive evidence of the bona 
fides of the promoters, who will be called upon 
to risk the loss of a sum exceeding a hundred 
thousand pounds. 

The proposed line is to be for the most part 
underground, from South Kensington station of 
the Metropolitan District Railway, along the 
Brompton-road, Knightsbridge, part of the 
Green Park and Piccadilly to the lower Regent 
Circus, and thence through Soho, Bloomsbury, 
and Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to join the Metro- 
politan Railway at the Farringdon-road station, 
thus forming a continuous circuit to the north of 
the Metropolitan District line, which must suffer 
severely in its traffic if the proposed line is 
made. The Bill proposes that powers should be 
given for agreements between companies having 
terminal stations in London, including the Lon. 
don and North Western, the Midland, the Great 
Northern, the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast, the London and South Western, the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover, the South Eastern, 
the Great Eastern, the East London, and the 
London Central. 





It is already known concerning some of the 
railway and other private bills, for which it was 
proposed to petition Parliament in the approach- 
ing session, that they will not be heard of again 
for at least another year. The surveys have 
been made, notices have been published in the 
Gazette and other papers, plans, and sections 
lodged in the Private Bill offices of Parliament, 
and in other places, the bills have been drafted, 
printed, and duly deposited, but the projects 
have been abortive or premature, and have been 
already abandoned. It is probable that there 
will be a larger proportion of early deaths 
among the private bills of the coming session, 
than has been presented for many years past. 
Hitherto the deposit money of five per cent. of 
the estimated cost of a scheme, which the pro- 
moters are required to deposit in the Court of 
Chancery, in accordance with the Standing 
Orders of Parliament, asa guarantee of capa- 
bility and good faith, has at the worst only been 
locked up for a time. By a new Standing 


Order, which comes into operation in 1873 for 
the first time, the deposit will be forfeited, and 
transferred to the Consolidated Fund, in the 


event of the promoters failing to obtain their 
bill. The time for making the deposit extends 
to the 15th of January, and immediately after 
that date the Examiners proceed to the dis- 
charge of their duties, and after examination 
endorse the rolls of documents submitted to 


their scrutiny ;—“ Standing Orders complied | 


with,” or “not” complied with, as the case may 
be. The receipt of the receiver in Chancery for 
the deposit is, of course, an important item 
among the papers. 

The projectors of the City and West End 
Railway, from anything that appears to the 
contrary, intend to proceed with their bill, 
although it has been whispered that it is a 
manceuvre, or fighting bill, rather than a 
scheme intended to be carried out. How- 
ever this may be it is incontestably the most 
important project of the session relating to 
London. 
ie Parliamentary draft bills are literary curiosi- 
“ies, and the City and West End Railway Bill is 
a curiosity even among its class. It has been 
said, perhaps cynically, that punctuation is dis- 
pensed with in these documents that counsel 
may have on each side the wider scope. How- 
ever this may be, it is certainly a strange thing 
to come upon a string of nearly 700 words fol- 
lowing each other without the interposition of 
any point whatever, from the first to the last. 
Lindley Murray lays down eighteen rules for 
the use of the comma. Few writers, if any, 
are likely to embarass themselves with such a 
bewildering directory, but there are some uses 
of the comma to which even the draftsman of a 
bill should be equal, and upon which he should 
feel bound to condescend, as, for instance, when 
@ group of names are brought together. The 
47th section of the City and West End Bill gives 
the names of the first directors thus: “Sir 


The proposed railway will be in two sections, 
; and will be in all 3 miles, 5 furlongs, 8 chains, 
}and 75 links in length. The proposed capital is 
| 2,200,0007. in shares, with the usual borrowing 
| powers. The works, it is proposed, shall include 
making certain new streets, and widening others. 
One new street, it is proposed, is to commence 
| on the northern side of Tichborne-street, about 
94 yards west of the junction of Tichborne- 
'street with Great Windmill-street, and to ter- 
| minate on the west side of Rupert-street, near 
| its junction with Coventry-street. It also pro- 
| poses to widen Richmond-street and King-street, 
| from Rupert-street to Moor-street, and also to 
widen Dudley-street from Moor-street to Broad- 
| street, St. Giles’s. A new street is proposed 
|in St. Giles’s, commencing near the junction 
of High Holborn and Drury-lane, and termi- 
nating near the north-western angle of Great 
| Queen-street. It is also proposed to widen 
Newman’s-row and Great Turnstile, from Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields to High Holborn. The new 
streets are to be not less than 50 ft. wide. 

The company take powers, subject to notices, 
to underpin or otherwise strengthen houses near 
the railway, and to make subways, and openings 





i 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY’S NEW BUILDINGS. 


A wine block of buildings is in course of 
erection in New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, for 
the Economic Life Assurance Company. It 
stands on the site of the old one, and is im. 
mediately opposite to the Ludgate-hill station 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company. The New Bridge-street elevation 
presents a mixed style of Gothic architecture, 
and is massive and bold in appearance, the 
materials used being red brick, with a large 
admixture of Portland stone, red Mansfield 
stone, terra-cotta, and ornamental work in 
granite and marble. The building has a large 
basement, and the height from the street-level 
to the base of the cornice is 50 ft., above which 
there is a frieze, and panels with cantilevers, 
and above those again the elevation is sur- 
mounted by a main upper cornice in Mansfield 
stone; the entire height of the structure to the 
roof being 54 ft. 6in., and its width 35ft. The 
main entrance to the building, in the centre of 
the ground-floor, consists of a large and hand- 
some porch, projecting several feet beyond the 
main elevation. On each side of this there are 
circulars columns of polished granite, with 
capitals in terra-cotta, the roof being in Port- 
land stone, whilst immediately above it a broad 
and elaborately-worked band in terra-cotta 
stretches across the elevation. On each side of 
the main entrance there are two large circular- 
headed windows, uniform, in the massiveness of 
their design and detail, with the general character 
of the elevation. A broad border of terra-cotta 
work runs round the arch over the windows, 
with a monogram in the centre, whilst inside 
this is a gauged arch in red brick, relieved at 
short intervals by the insertion of green tiles. 
The windows have traceried heads in Portland 
stone, and are supported by red brick jambs, 
with green and red serpentine columns on each 
side, and polished granite columns in the centre 
of the windows, and red Mansfield sills, with an 
enriched string at the base. ‘The first floor 
contains three large circular headed windows, 
resembling in their dimensions and elaboration of 
detail, those just described. These windows, 
which are 13 ft. in height to the crown of the 
arch, and 10 ft. in width, are united by three 
continuous arches or semicircular headings in 
terra-cotta, with enriched hood-mouldings and 
panels of Cupids running round the arches. 
Between the windows there are rich double 
columns in terra polished, and rope columnar 
mouldings in red brick. At the base of the 
windows there are panels in red Mansfield stone, 
and the columns are also supported by the same 
material. All the windows will have polished 
mahogany frames and sashes. Above the first- 


over the railway in the streets or roads for | floor windows a broad string of terra-cotta runs 
ventilation. The time for the compulsory pur. | across the elevation uniform with that above the 
chase of lands is limited to four years; and for | ground-floor. The second-story windows are 
the completion of the line to six years. The | uniform in design and execution with those in 
deposit-money is not to be repaid until the line | the rest of the elevation, but their dimensions 
| is opened, or half the capital has been paid up | are not so large. 

and expended. If the line is not completed,| We have already stated that the portion of 
the deposit-money is to be applied in compensa. | the elevation above the second-story windows 
ting land-owners or others whose property has |is @ prominent feature in the building. The 
been interfered with, or made less valuable by | sunk panels above the lower cornice and frieze, 
the commencement, construction, or abandon. | with projecting cantilevers, are in terra-cotta, 


ment of the railway, or any portion of it. The 
remainder of the deposit will be forfeited, and 
carried to the Consolidated Fund. 

Workmen’s trains, calling at all the stations, 
will be run at fares not exceeding one penny 
per passenger for each journey ; such trains to 
run not later than seven in the morning, or 
earlier than six in the evening. If the trains 
have for six months continuously carried less 
than 100 passengers in each train, they may be 
discontinued, on proof of that fact to the 
satisfaction of the Board of Trade. The ordinary 
fares will be :—first class, under two miles, 4d., 
over two miles, 8d.; second class, 3d. and 6d. ; 
and third class, 2d. and 4d. 

Whether the promoters will be able to with. 
stand the opposition they will doubtlessly pro. 
voke from the owners of property in the 
neighbourhood of Piccadilly and elsewhere along 
the route, and whether, assuming that they get 
their bill, they will be able to raise the capital 
to make the line, are problematical ; but it must 
be confessed that neither the traffic returns of 
the Metropolitan companies that have made 
lines and opened them, nor the no-progress of 
the companies that have got their bills—the 
London Central, and the Mid London — are 
very encouraging for projects of a similar cha- 











whilst the main cornice surmounting the eleva- 
tion, in red Mansfield stone, is very elaborate 
both in design and execution. There is a third 
story or attic, but this is concealed from view 
by acornice and parapet rising considerably above 
the roof, 

The interior of the building will include a 
number of apartments. The basement will 
contain the clerks’ dining-room, muniment-room, 
together with stationery and other offices and 
conveniences. The chief apartment on the 
ground-floor, entered through the porchway, will 
be the general office, 33 ft. by 26 ft., together 
with the secretary’s office, the actuary’s office, 
and the actuarial office. On the south side of the 
ground-floor is the main staircase leading to the 
apartments above. The first floor contains the 
board-room, oblong and horse-shoe in form, 
36 ft. long by 20 ft. wide. This portion of the 
interior will be handsomely decorated. The 
borders of the floor, to the extent of three feet 
all round, will be composed of ornamental 
coloured wood in diamond form, and the ceiling 
will be in compartments. A corridor seven feet 
in width, paved with ornamental tiles, divides 
the board-room from the physicians’ room, the 
waiting-room, and the luncheon-room, which are 





racter, 


on the opposite side of the floor. The second 
story contains a convenient residence, consist- 
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ing of commodious sitting-rooms facing New 
Bridge-street, together with butler’s pantry, 
kitchen, and other domestic offices, as well as a 
lift ; whilst the third story, in the roof, contains 
several bed-rooms and store-rooms. 

The estimated cost of the building is about 
8,000. The architect is Mr. E. Christian, and 
Mr. W. Brass, of Old-street, is the contractor ; 
Mr. C. Greaves being the clerk of works, and 
Mr. A. Jones the foreman in charge. 








CONCRETE MODEL DWELLINGS AT 
HASTINGS, 

Taovcn there has long been a deficiency of 
habitations for working men in the old cinque 
port of Hastings, it is only within the past 
twelve months that any experimental effort has 
been made to supply the want. The Hastings 
Cottage Improvement Society, which has done a 
good deal in the special field for which it was 
originated, has (after overcoming numerous 
difficulties), stepped out of its ordinary track, to 
enter upon a double experiment. The society 
has nearly completed a large building, the walls 
of which are entirely of concrete, and which is 
the first structure of the kind in the borough. 
The plan (designed by Mr. G. Friend, Maidstone), 
comprises three separate blocks of dwellings, 
which are connected together by means of two 
open staircases, and by galleries along one front 
of each “house.” The arrangement of the 
apartments is managed so as to form nine dwel- 
lings, with four rooms each; five have three 
rooms; fifteen consist of two rooms only; and 
an odd place gives a one-room tenement. In 
every separate dwelling one room is supplied 
with a range, with oven and boiler, and water is 
drawn from a tap, over a Staffordshire glazed 
ware sink. The rooms, of course, connect with 
each other, and are on the same floor. In the 
tenements consisting of four apartments, one is 
for use as a living-room, 12 ft. by 10 ft. ; a scul- 
lery, 6 ft. by 10 ft. ; and two bedrooms, 9 ft. by 
9 ft. 6 in.each. An ordinary grate is placed in 
the bedrooms, except in some six or eight cases, 
where a self-acting ventilator takes the place of 
the chimney. Two ash-shoots on each of the 
three floors lead to common receptacles; and 
there are conveniences on each landing,— 


eighteen for thethirty families who will be located | 


in the model dwellings. The tenements are 
virtually self-contained, and avoid the necessity 
of going up or down stairs for any domestic need. 

The buildings are erected on a square piece of 
land at the foot of the East Hill, in the midst of 
the labouring population. As they are directly 
open to the sea, at an elevation of about 150 ft. 
above the shore, a plentiful supply of fresh air 
will be unfailing. The middle block faces to the 
south; whilst the other blocks are at either end, 
looking east and west. There are large open 
yards on each side of the central block. 
The concrete was in proportion of 8 of shingle 
from the beach, to 1 of cement. The floors and 
roofs are constructed in the ordinary manner, 
except that the floor-boards are tongued. A coat 
of stucco gives the exterior a smooth surface, 
and the inside of the tenements is rendered in 
plaster. The staircases and galleries are formed 
of slate slabs, supported on iron pillars, and 
girders. A fence of corrugated galvanised sheet 
iron protects the passages. 

The buildings were constructed by Mr. R. 
Avard, of Maidstone, who has just obtained the 
contract for the erection of the first Board school 
in this borough, at a cost of 1,3001. 








THE NEW THEATRE ROYAL, 
MELBOURNE. 


' Tue new Theatre Royal, and hotel premises 
connected therewith, are built npon the site of 
the old Theatre Royal, Bourke-street East. The 
frontage to Bourke-street is used as café and 
hotel premises. The entire building has a depth 
of 313 ft. from Bourke-street to Little Bourke- 
street, and a frontage of 66 ft. The theatre 
portion of the building embraces a depth of 
200 ft. by 66 ft. wide; the auditorium having a 
depth of 80 ft., leaving 120 ft. for stage, dress. 
ing-rooms, and offices, The whole of the external 
walls and the greater portion of the walls and 
partitions are of brick. The approaches, corri- 
dors, staircases, landings, with all saloons, crush 
and waiting-rooms throughout the building, have 
brick walls with stone floors upon iron girders. 
All openings are formed by means of iron 
girders or arches, wood being utterly dispensed 
with in the superstructure. The frontage to 





Bourke-street is built of brick, with bluestone 
mullions between the windows, and bluestone 
landings, moulded to the balconettes, the whole 
being finished in cement. The windows to the 
first floor are circular-headed, and finished with 
pressed cement columns, enriched architraves, 
caps and bases, and ornamental keystones. Above 
the windows is a row of mezzanine lights. These 
also are finished with small columns, circular 
corners and chamfered arrises. The windows to 
the second floor are segmental.headed and 
finished similar to the windows below. The top 
of the building is finished with a cornice and 
open balustrade, terminating in a pediment 
(which is very ugly, by the way) with the Royal 
arms inserted. There are three entrances from 
Bourke-street, the centre one being the main 
grand entrance, leading through a large vesti- 
bule, from which is obtained access to stalls, pit, 
and upper circle, with modes of egress, in case 
of fire, from all parts of the house. On the east 
side is an entrance doorway, with a flight of stone 
steps 10 ft. wide, leads to the café, billiard-room, 
and saloon. On the west side is the dress-circle 
entrance, which opens into a large hall. From 
this hall a stone staircase leads to a corridor over 
the vestibule. At the north end of this corridor 
are folding-doors, which open into a spacious 
crush-room. 

The auditorium consists of pit, stalls, and 
three tiers, which are constructed upon cast-iron 
columns. It is lighted with a suspended sun- 
light from the ceiling, which is formed into an 
extensive dome in panels, richly decorated above 
the sunlight, and is ornamentally perforated for 
ventilation. At each side of the proscenium is 
an escape staircase, from!all parts of the house, 
and side flies, At the rear of the stage are the 
dressing-rooms, painting, property, manager's, 
and other rooms connected with the stage. 
Lavatories are provided on the ground, dress- 
circle, and upper-circle levels. At each end 
of the theatre are large circular ventilators, 
which cause a current of fresh air to pass freely 
through and over the ceiling of the building. 
By way of {extra precaution in case of fire, Yan 
Yean water supply-pipes, with hose attached, 
will be laid on to all parts of the house. 

Mr. Geo. Browne, architect, who is a native of 
Melbourne, made the designs, which were ap- 
proved of by the Boards of Health and other 
officials, previous to the signing of the contracts. 

The contractor for the theatre proper is Mr. 
John Wood; but for the hotel, café, and front 
premises, Mr. Chas. Browne. 

The estimated cost for the erection, completion, 
finishing, and furnishing of the whole premises 
is 22,0001, sterling. 








THE HOUSE OF THE CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 


Tue rooms of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers have been painted and decorated under the 
direction of Mr. T. H. Wyatt, by Messrs. J. G. 
Crace & Son, of Wigmore-street, with their usual 
taste and skill. The theatre or meeting-room is 
the only part in which coloured decoration has 
been attempted, and the architectural treat- 
ment of the room has rendered decision as 
to the best mode not an easy problem. Bear- 
ing in mind the contingency of having at 
some future period to provide galleries at the 
ends of the room, the architect introduced two 
distinct orders. In the lower one the busts of 
distinguished members are introduced, carried 
by brackets on trusses, and in the upper division 
portraits are hung. The difference between 
these two portions of the room is strongly 
marked. The upper panels have been covered 
with a delicate green flock paper. The lower 
panels are hung with maroon-coloured cloth, asa 
ground for the busts. The pilasters, cornices, 
and other architectural features of the room are 
treated in stone colour. The upper cornice and 
the ceiling are so coloured as to mark and separate 
the panels and the enrichments, pink and blue 
predominating. The introduction of cloth in the 
lower compartments of the walls has contributed 
to subdue the resonance, which was found to 
exist from the ‘previous hard surface; but from 
an art point of view the effect is questionable, 
the brackets and busts having the effect of being 
attached to loose cloth curtains. 

Additional room for books has been provided 
in the library, a fine apartment, which now con- 
tains about 11,000 volumes. 

The members of the Institution have reason to 
be satisfied with their handsome and commodious 
quarters, 





REBUILDING THE SURREY SESSIONS. 
HOUSE. 

Tae Surrey Sessions - house, in Newington. 
causeway, has for some time been found to be 
too small, and altogether unsuited for its pur- 
pose, and recently the county magistrates ap. 
pointed a committee to take into consideration 
the question of rebuilding it. At the meeting 
of the magistrates on Tuesday last, the com. 
mittee presented a report, recommending that 
the Sessions-house sh be rebuilt, and that 
tenders should at once be obtained for carrying 
out the reconstruction of the building, The 
report gave rise to some discussion, and the 
adoption of the committee’s suggestion to re- 
build the premises having been moved, Mr. 
Locke King objected to the proposal, on the 
ground the whole question of local taxation was 
about to be considered by Parliament ; and he 
further contended that the present courts were 
sufficient for all required purposes. He moved 
as an amendment, that the question of rebuild. 
ing the courts be adjourned for twelve months. 
In answer to these objections, it was shown that 
the existing building was in a dilapidated con- 
dition, and in every respect inconvenient for the 
transaction of the businessof the sessions. The 
proposal to rebuild the premises was carried 
with only a few dissentients, and the committee 
were instructed to obtain tenders for the erec- 
tion of the new structure. We understand that 
the plans of the intended new building provide 
for large new courts and offices. 








THE FALL OF A WAREHOUSE IN 
BRISTOL. 


Tue warehouse opposite the Railway Ter. 
minus in Bristol, built by Messrs. Brock & Bruce, 
at which a disaster recently occurred, has a 
frontage of about 70 ft., with a depth from front 
to back of about 120 ft. It is three stories in 
height, and covered with a flat roof, intended for 
the purpose of seasoning timber. The roof was 
formed of concrete, covered with asphalte, 
altogether 9 in. or 10 in. thiek, and this being 
supported on square uprights of timber, the 
centre part fell through, carrying everything 
before it. The portion remaining around the 
walls seems to be in a bad state, and will have 
to come down. The great weight of the roof 
seems to have been the main cause of the acci- 
dent, though one of our correspondents ascribes 
it partly to the contraction of the asphalte. 








THE NEW INFIRMARY 
IN ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST AND THE 
CHARITY COMMISSIONERS. 


A DIFFICULTY. 


Tue guardians of St. George’s-in-the-East 
have just been placed in a difficult and un- 
pleasant position as regards the new infirmary 
which they are now building, in consequence of 
the course which is being adopted by the Charity 
Commissioners. It appears that the new infir- 
mary buildings darkened some of the windows 
of that portion of the workhouse which they 
hold on lease from the trustees of Raine’s 
Charities, at a rental of 1301. per annum. This 
fact led the trustees to complain that the 
guardians, in erecting the new building, had 
damaged the reversionary interest in the work- 
house, and they threatened the guardians with 
an action for obscuring the lights unless they 
agreed to purchase the workhouse premises 
entirely. The guardians ultimately agreed to 
pay as much in Consols as would produce the 
amount.of the rental, and within the last few 
woeks they have given instructions to their 
solicitor to proceed with the purchase, but the 
Charity Commissioners, whose sanction is, 
appears, required to complete the bargain, are 
interposing to prevent the arrangement from 
being carried out. The Commissioners simply 
allege that the bargain is a bad one, and state 
that in the interests of the charity they decline 
to give their sanction to the arrangement. The 
trustees of Raine’s Charities are thus ignored by 
the Charity Commissioners, whilst the St. 
George’s-in-the-East guardians have before them 
the prospect of legal proceedings unless they by 
some means complete the purchase, or, on the 
other hand, make such alterations in the new 
infirmary buildings as will remedy the alleged 
injury to the future value of the workhouse 
premises. 
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ASHTON COURT, NEAR BRISTOL. 


ConsIDERABLE alterations, improvements, and 
additions have taken place at Ashton Court, the 
princely seat of Sir Greville Smyth. The 
western wing has been rearranged, but the prin- 
cipal part of the works have been concentrated 
in the central portion of the buildings. This 
part has been raised considerably and in a great 
measure rebuilt, and is surmounted by two 
octagonal towers, which rise to the height of 
72 ft. A clock has also been fixed upon the 
inner front facing the courtyard, at an altitude 
ef 56 ft. Between the two towers, on the front 
elevation and upon the crow-step, is carved the 
crest of the owner, a large eagle with a griffin’s 
head. There is a covered passage ruming the 
length of the south side of the courtyard, which 
opens out into the court by an arcading of five 
bays. The capitals and corbels of these are 
earved, birds and animals being largely used 
amongst the ornament. The style of work, like 
the rest of the building, is Tudor, and Bath 
stone, of the Box-ground variety, has been used 
throughout. Mr. B. Ferrey is thearchitect. The 
contractors for the whole of the works are 
Messrs. Herbert & Frederick Burridge, of 
Exmouth. The carving was executed by Mr. 
Harry Hems, of Exeter. Mr. Thomas Clout- 
man was the clerk of works. 








THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 


Sir,—It is difficult to find a medium through 
which to express disapproval of the proceedings 
of theatrical managers, such is [the connexion 
between them and the majority of the profes- 
sioual critics. On this general question I should 
like permission to address a few words to the 
public; but my present desire is to complain of 
a dodge practised by the persons managing under 
the manager at Drury-lane Theatre. The prac- 
tice is, to allow some hundreds of persons to pay 
at the pit doors after the pit is full, and they are 
then drafted off to other parts of the house at 
increased prices, or offered tickets for another 
night. On Boxing-night, when the uproar be- 
came too great to be resisted, the money was 
returned to those who were disposed to 
sacrifice their evening in fighting their way 
to a pay-place in the haJl. The whole arrange- 
ment for admitting the public on these occa- 
sions, when a crowd is sure to be assembled, 
is discreditable to all concerned. At the}pay-place 
for what is called the Balcony, no queue is 
formed, and the fighting and struggling to get 
tickets, when there is any crowd, often with the 
loss of watch or purse, would scarcely be be- 
lieved by those who have not seen the struggle. 
At the north pit-entrance, nothing would be 
easier than to form a queue under part of the 
colonnade, next the wall of the theatre, and so 
prevent the unseemly and dangerous crushing 
that always takes place at holiday-time; and 
yet, year after year, this is allowed to go on 
without the slightest attempt to devise a remedy. 
This, however, is but stupidity : what I am really 
complaining of just now was sheer imposition. 

A PLAYGOER, 





FIREPROOF FLOORS. 
Six,—As a practical plasterer, of thirty years’ 
experience, I can thoroughly endorse the opinion 
of your correspondent “ Y.,” and I will give you 
my reason why,—the very nature of its manu- 
facture. The gypsum, being submitted to the 
action of the heat in baking or boiling, after 
being ground to dust, and after being gauged, be- 
comes hard, but at the same time very porous 
or spongy, and when dry absorbs a large amount 
of water ; and, upon the application of heat, steam 
is generated, and the inevitable result is ex- 
plosion and calcination. 
é WILLIAM Putnam. 








STANDON, HERTS. 


New schools have been opened here. Two- 
thirds of the outlay being raised by subscription 
and a grant, the remainder by a voluntary rate. 
They comprise a new school for girls, 42 ft. by 
18 ft.; with lobby, 12 ft. by 10 ft., built of red 
brick, with moulded string-courses, and pointed 
black. The boys’ and infants’ schools, with 
master’s and mistress’s residence, were re- 
modelled ; the building of which is half-timbered 
and overhanging at back, supposed locally to 
have been erected by the Knights Templar, and 
is 105 ft. inlength. This was covered with lath 





and plaster; in removing this, the timbers were 
found to be good old oak, and have been cleaned 
and oiled and filled in with red brick, black 
pointed. The boys’ school is 34 ft. by 17 ft.; 
with lobby, 17 ft. by 13 ft.; the infants’ room, 
27 ft. by 17 ft. The works have been carried 
out by Messrs. Whitaker & Sons, of Standon. 
Mr. G. E. Pritchett was the architect. Mr. 
Warner, of Stortford, supplied the school desks. 

A memorial window has just been put in the 
chancel of the parish church by the Rev. D. D. 
Sadlier, whose family grave is at the south side of 
the chancel,—the subject being the stoning of 
St. Stephen, executed by Ward & Hughes, of 
London.* 








MEDLEZVAL MONUMENTAL MEMORIALS. 


Ir is a wise thing, I think, when many of the 
institutions of this country are in a transition 
state, to foster a national sentiment, by building 
imposing symbols of our veneration for the 
heroic characters that formed so much of that 
historic worth that shed, as it were, a halo on 
the present. There cannot be too many of these 
monuments: they rebuke the ignoble spirit of 
Mammon worship; they help to make higher 
manhood and womanhood. ‘“ Little Scotland,” 
says an American writer, ‘‘has conquered the 
respect of the world by insisting on the claims 
of its great dead to be for ever remembered.” 
Visitors to Edinbnrgh have for a long time won- 
dered at the absence of a national memorial to 
Knox. The discordant factions of the kirk, 
awaking to a higher sense of duty, are now 
seeing the Jesuitical tendency of their sectarian 
party delusions, and are uniting to honour the 
memory of John Knox, as the champion of sound 
principles, after the same manner as the Pro. 
testants of Germany have done in erecting a 
memorial to the noble Luther and his compeers 
at Worms. The proposed erection of a bronze 
statue to John Bunyan, at Bradford, showing 
the great dreamer of two hundred years ago in 
the style and costume of that day, and a repre- 
sentation of some of the characters in his world. 
renowned allegory, has at last convinced many 
a canny Scot, who doubted the propriety of a 
statuesque Scottish memorial to the great image- 
breaker of three centuries ago, that such an 
erection, in the style and taste of Medieval art, 
would not be out of place near the grave of 
Knox, at the west entrance to St. Giles’s 
Church. 

“ Within the ancient tity’s very heart, 
Teeming with old historic memories rife.” 
No huge architectural pile can vie in taste with 
a gem of art here as a memorial. In fact, the 
site proposed by Dr. David Laing (one of the 
few remaining literary friends of Scott) is at 
the very “ Heart of Mid Lothian.” Where there 
is an open space sufficiently large upon which 
the bronze statue of Knox may stand, raised 
upon a granite pedestal of moderate height, 
surmounted by a Medieval metal canopy, and 
having other statues of famous Scotchmen of 
that period at the base, the whole forming a gem 
of art, for which prize designs are wanted. 
JAMES Kerr. 








ST. PETER’S CHURCH, DRAYTON, 
BERKS. 

Tue chancel of this church having become 
very dilapidated, and having been “ restored” 
some few years ago, and deprived of nearly all 
its interest, it was decided last year to rebuild 
it; and this has now been done, together with a 
new chancel aisle on the north side. 

The old triplet east window has been re. 
stored to its original position, and the new side 
windows have been made to correspond. The 
walls have been constructed of local wall-stone, 
the new roof is of pitch pine, the outer stone 
dressings are of Ham Hill stone, and the roof is 
covered with the old plain tiles. 

The chancel aisle is of Perpendicular character, 
to correspond with the north aisle of the church 
It is lighted by three-light windows, filled with 
glazing of twotints in patterns. The roof is 
flat, of oak and chesnut, has an ornamental 
cornice and tie beams, after the manner of the 
old roofs, and is covered with lead; the tile 
pavements are from the manufactory of Mr. 
Godwin, of Lugwardine ; the stone carving has 
been executed by Mr. Earp ; and the ornamental 
iron-work by Mr. Lucy, of Oxford. The architect 





* An interior view of this church, as restored by Messrs. 











Godwin, will be found in an earlier volume of the Builder, 





was Mr. Edwin Dolby, of Abingdon; and the 
cost, 1,1001. ‘ ‘ 

There are some alabaster figures in this 
church, which were discovered a few years ago 
while digging for a vault, and they would well 
repay a visit of inspection, the church being 
within an easy walk of either Steventon or 
Abingdon stations. The figures appear to be 
early fifteenth century work, and represent the 
betrayal, the scourging, the crucifixion, and the 
entombment of our Lord, also the Adoration and 
Annunciation. They have traces of the original 
colouring, which appears to have been chiefly 
red, green, and gold. 

Much more remains to be done to this church, 
and if funds should permit, it is proposed to 
repair the Lady Chapel, and to restore the 
figures with a new framework, to what is sup- 
posed to have been their original position, viz., 
the reredos of the Lady Chapel. 

New schools are in contemplation for this 
village from the designs of the same architect, 
and a scheme for building a vicarage-house is 
also on foot. 








THE HODGSON MEMORIAL IN BEAUMONT 
CHURCH. 
ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 


Tur personal friends of the late Mr. Thomas 
Hodgson, of the Carlisle and Cumberland Bank, 
resolved to erect a monument to his memory in 
the church at Beaumont, his native place. The 
original intention of the subscribers was to 
place a new window, filled with coloured glass, 
in some part of the old church, the features of 
which are very plain and simple, and with the 
consent of the vicar it was decided to place it at 
the east end. In breaking out the wall with 
this object in view, under the direction of Mr. D. 
Birkett, of Carlisle, some old masonry was dis- 
covered, which proved to be the original east 
window of a still older church, belonging to the 
end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth 
century. This newly-discovered window is a 
triplet. In the interior the three lights are 
superimposed by an arcade extending nearly 
the whole width of the church, and formed 
of three massive pointed arches, resting on 
pillars with plain capitals and bases. The capi- 
tals have square abaci. The restoration of this 
masonry, which is very solid,—the whole thick- 
ness of the wall being over three feet,—cost 411. 
The south and west walls of the church appear 
to be of the same date as the east window. The 
north wall is more recent. The window has 
been filled with coloured glass by Messrs. Scott 
and Son, of Carlisle, who have taken the Ascen- 
sion for their subject. The central light contains 
a figure of our Saviour with the banner, and 
each side light a choir of angels. At the bottom 
is a simple inscription. 








STAINED FLAGSTONES. 


S1r,—Will some one inform me how to restore the 
colour of flagstones that have become green from old age 
or neglect ? G,. W. 








FIRE BRICKS, 


Sir,—I observe that just at this time, in the Builder 
and other papers, great attention is being called to 
building materials, and especially to such as wil! withstand 
intense heat, as during the recent great conflagrations in 
London and in America, 

These demonstrated that neither schistose nor carbon- 
iferous rock, nor granite, is proof against a very high 
degree of temperature. The various sandstones are, no 
doubt, a better fire-resisting material, but are confined 
to certain localities, and expensive in transport and 
working. 

These objections do not apply to bricks, and it is there. 
fore a matter of increasing importance to ascertain which 
is the best brick for meeting the full requirements which 
are now needed in buildiug material. 

During the last thirty years a new industry has been 

owing up in the far West, initiated first at Lee Moor, in 

evonshire, and in the development of which I have 
taken a part, although not now connected with the manu- 
facture,—I allude to the moulding of bricks from the 
refuse produced in the China-clay washing of Devon and 
Cornwall 

This industry has greatly increased during the last few 
years in Cornwall, nearly a dozen new works having been 
recently commenced, and are all doing well. I found in 
all those which I visited some of my old employés, hence 
the Lee Moor use prevails; and all these works are 
striving to make fire-bricks, and doubtless they will suc- 
ceed in making a fair but xot a first-class fire-brick ; with 
some little modification, however, they might make 
quite a first-class building brick. The West of England 
Clay Company have done something in this direction, and 
at a very moderate price are supplying a good brick; 
which is, however, susceptible of improvement. 

In case of fire these bricks would withstand a greater 
heat than any of the building materials above mentioned, 
In short, while it is quite conceivable that fire in a great 
conflagration might reduce these sul stances, it is incon- 
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heat could be so attained that would at 
all affect these bricks. 

The feld of the granite, from the decomposition of 
which the chief constituent of these bricks is derived, has 
lost in the decomposing proses the alkalies which make 
it in its perfect form an absolute flux, and being now fairly 
pure alumina, it, with the other chief and, practically, 
only other constituent of this brick, is, for all building 
purposes, perfectly infusible. 

It has been objected in your paper that these bricks are 
very absorbent, and render a house built of them damp. 
At present this is, doubtless, just, for all the works are 
aiming at making only a good fire brick. An error is 
committed in selecting the one which is proved to be the 
best fire brick. It — be accepted generally that a good 
Sire brick will make a bad building brick, so far as damp is 
concerned, and vice versa, J. . 





ceivable that an 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Bradford.—The Works and General Purposes 
Committee recommended the acceptance of the 
tender of Mr. B. Dixon for plastering work in 
the erection of Bowling Back-lane School, the 
amount being 1231. They also recommended 
that Mr. Squire Holdsworth’s tender for the 
erection of schools in Park-lane, according to 
the altered plans, amounting to 9,8661., be ac- 
cepted. It was to. A resolution was 
passed authorising the Works and General Pur. 
poses Committee to engage, subject to the 
Board’s approval, a clerk of works to superintend 
the erection of schools. 

Driffield.—The seal of the Board was affixed 
to the contract for the erection of the new 
schools and signed by the chairman and by 
Messrs. Hewson Brothers, the contractors, and 


the time for completion was fixed for the 21st | 


October. Messrs. Hayton’s tender for supplying 
the heating apparatus to the schools by warm 
water for 1951., was accepted. The architect in 
a letter stated that he had arranged for a clerk 
of the works at 3/. a week. The chairman 
thought it would not do to pay 31. a week until 
they got some bricks and mortar together. Mr. 
Bradshaw thought they could get the same 
services in the town for less, and Mr. Whitaker 
considered it ratheran exorbitant charge. The 
architect asked for a cheque on account of his 
commission of 24 per cent. on the contract. 
contractors stated that they would at once pro. 
ceed with the buildings. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Llanelly.—The foundation-stone of a new 
English Church has been laid in Goring-road, 
Llanelly. The contractor is Mr. Thomas 
Williams, of Llandaff. The new edifice is named 
All Saints’ Church, and is estimated to cost from 
8,0001. to 9,0001. The site was presented by 
Mr. Rees Goring Thomas, of Llannon. 

March. — Active progress is being made 
towards restoring and altering St. Wendreda’s 
Church. The removal of the north gallery 
shows off to advantage the stone pillars which 
support the building on that side; and the 
window at the west end, formerly hidden by the 
gallery staircase, is now fully exposed to view. 
Some of the pews have been taken down, and 
open benches substituted in their stead. A new 
pavement of Minton tiles is to supersede the 
present flooring of flagstone, the south gallery 


removed, and the chancel taken down and re. | 


built, so as to correspond, in an architectural 
point of view, with the rest of the building. 
Various other changes, embracing a new ringing- 
floor for the belfry, a new door for the principal 
entrance, a new pulpit, reredos, and Lord’s 
table are also in contemplation. All monuments 
and memorial stones which may be interfered 
with in carrying out the proposed alterations 
will be re-fixed under the direction of the Rev. 
J. W. Green, Rector of March. The plans and 
specifications are to be prepared by Mr. William 
Smith, architect, London, Altogether, the esti- 
mated cost of the work is 4,4001., which is to be 
raised by voluntary subscription. 

Glossop.—The foundation-stone of a new church 
for the district of Hadfield, in the borough of 
Glossop, has been laid. The new edifice, which 
is dedicated to St. Andrew, is estimated to cost 
2,5001., of which 1,5001. have been contributed or 
promised, It will be built of stone, ornamented 
with a spire 60 ft. high, and is calculated to 
accommodate 500 persons. The architect is Mr. 
Medland Taylor, of Manchester. 

Ozford.—A new tower and spire, 160 ft. high, 
are to be added to St. Aldate’s Church. Mr. 
Christopher, of London, is the architect, and Mr. 
Symm, of Oxford, the builder, and the work has 
already been commenced._—tThe spire of All 
Sainte’ Church, in this city, being in an unsafe 


condition, preparations are being made for taking 
a portion of it down. 

Penge, Surrey.—The new church of Holy 
Trinity, being a district church for the hamlet 
of Penge, has been consecrated by Bishop 
Claughton, esa for the Bishop of Winchester. 
Accommodation for 1,000 persons is provided in 
the nave and aisles. The chancel is groined in 
brick with moulded stone ribs. The facings, 
both internally and externally, are of red brick ; 
the dressings being of Bath stone. The work, 
including the first stage of the tower, has been 
carried out by Messrs. Dove Brothers, at a cost 
of 7,0001., under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Newman & Billing, of Southwark, architects. 

Ockley.—The new church of St. John the 
Evangelist, Ockley Green, has been consecrated 
by the Bishop of Winchester. The architect was 
Mr. G. R. Clarke, of Bedford-row. The edifice 
has been erected to meet the needs of the 
southern portion of Ockley, and consists of a 
nave, 53 ft. long, and 24 ft. wide, with a north 
porch and chancel, 244t. 6 in. long, and 18 ft. 
wide, with a vestry on the north, and an organ- 
chamber in the south side, forming a cross in 
plan. The accommodation is nominally for 204, 
but 220 can easily be seated. The walls are of 
brickwork, worked fair inside and out, 12 ft. to 
the springing of the roof of the nave, and 15 ft. 
in the chancel. The windows, crosses, &c., are 
of Bath stone. The general character is Early 
English. The ridge of the roof runs throughout 
in an unbroken line, the division of the nave and 
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chancel being marked by an open bell-turret, 
| roofed with oak shingle. There is no chancel 
| arch in the ordinary sense of the term, but brick 
| piers and stone corbels receive an ornamental 
| roof principal, which supplies the place of one. 
| The east window is a three-light lancet, enclosed 
| with label and crosses. The west window isa 
_ four-light plate tracery one, and the’nave windows 
| are two-light, square-headed, with corbels. The 
‘roof is all open, with eight framed principals. 


| The font is octagonal, a clustered shaft, with 
| capitals of water-lily, carved by Mr. Parday, 
of London. 


The seats and stalls are open 
benches, with plain ends. The flooring is of 
Godwin’s Lugwardine tiles. The work has been 
executed by Mr. John Ansell, of Ockley, builder, 
at a cost of about 9001. All fittings and ex. 
penses included, the total cost of the under- 
taking will be nearly 1,2001. This, with the 
exception of four donations, amounting to 3401., 
is defrayed by the rector. A window, by Messrs. 
Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, on the north side 
of the nave, has been presented to the church 
by parishioners and friends. The east window, 
shortly to be inserted, will be the result of a 
memorial fund. The lectern is of oak, carved, 
and is the design and in great part the execution 
of Mr. James Ansell and Mr. Kett, who jointly 
presented it to the church. 

Bradford.—The new church erected in Hall- 
lane, Ripleyville, Bradford, has been consecrated 
by the Bishop of Ripon. Twelve years an 
association of churchmen in Bradford determined 
to erect ten new churches in neighbourhoods 
within the borough where they were required. 
This church, which is dedicated to St. Bartholo- 
mew, is the ninth that has been built, and is 
intended alsoas a memorial of the late Mr. Charles 
Hardy, who was president of the association and 
the originator of the scheme. The site of the 
edifice was contributed by Mr. H. W. Ripley. 
The building itself was designed and executed 
from plans prepared by Messrs. T. H. & F. 
Healey, of Bradford, and forms a feature in the 
locality in which it i# situated. It is in the 
Gothic style of architecture, and stands upon an 
eminence. The structure is composite, the ex- 
terior walls being of stone, lined in the interior 
with pressed brick. The edifice consists of nave, 
side aisles, chancel, and two chapels. The nave 
is 86 ft. long by 24 ft. wide, and 50 ft. from floor 
to ceiling. The chancel, which is garnished 
with apsidal terminations, is 41 ft. 6 in. long 
and 23 ft. wide. The Hardy Chapel is on the 
north side, There are two vestries on the south 
side of the chancel. The clearstory is 15 ft. high- 
The principal entrance is by a porch at the south. 
west corner. The porch is built of stone, with 
a flight of steps to lead to the somewhat high 
level of the nave floor. The nave is divided into 
five bays, with circular stone columns and 
moulded capitals varying in design. The arches, 
as well as the remaining inside work, are of 
hand-pressed brick, with bands of coloured brick 
and stone. The west end has four-leaved lancet 








windows, surmounted by rose windows in the 
gables. Between the lancets is an elaborate niche 
for a statue of the patron saint, The end of the 





chancel contains three large lancet-windows, and 
on the other side is an arcade pierced with 
windows. The turret, which is partly completed, 
occupies the south-west corner of the chancel, 
and in the absence of this feature the building 
is somewhat incomplete; but that part will 
doubtless soon be added. There are open benches 
of red deal, slightly stained and varnished. The 

of the nave are paved with ordinary 
brick and red and black tiles; but the chancel 
pavement is more elaborate. The stalls are of 
oak, and the upper pat of the pulpit and the 
font are of Caen stone, designed by Mr. Mawer, 
of Leeds. The lower portion of the chancel- 
wall and part of the nave are intended to receive 
mosaic tiles or frescoes instead of their present 
lining. There is a brass eagle lectern. The 
chancel is lighted by polished brass standards, 
and the nave by standards of wrought-iron. 
There are sittings in the church for 750 people, 
and the total cost will be about 7,500/, Of 
this sum 1,8001. have still to be raised. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Stafford.—The Wesleyan new Sunday School 
has been formally opened. The building is 54 ft. 
long by 40} ft. in breadth, with a small yard and 
out-offices on the side nearest the gas company’s 
reserve gasometer. It is a somewhat plain brick 
building, from designs by Mr. T. Roberts, of 
Trentham. The Committee’s aim to make the 
erection useful and convenient rather than 
ornamental has been carried out. On the ground 
floor are two rooms, 17 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft. 6 in., 
for senior or adult classes; a large infant class- 
room, with gallery, 40 ft.6in. by 20 ft.; and 
two other class-rooms and library, each room 
being 12 ft. high. The large room, extending 
over the whole of the rooms beneath, is entered 
by two flights of stone steps,—one for the boys 
and the other for the girls. The roof is light 
and lofty, the principals and purlins being 
strengthened with tie-rods, painted blue. The 
room is well lighted by 19 windows, the principal 
portion of them having one of Stock Bros. & 
Leyton’s patent glass louvres, and additional 
ventilation is provided from the roof. At night 
six gas pendants, each having nine jets, afford 
ample light for the whole room, which is the 
most spacious in the town. The cost of the 
building, including the land and internal fittings, 
has been fully 1,3001. 

Leighton.—The committees of the Boys’ and 
Infants’ British Schools resolved to supply the 
educational deficiency of Leighton by building a 
new girls’ school of the requisite dimensions, to 
comply with the requirements of the Education De- 
partment. A deputation from those committees, 
having, in the first place, waited npon the com. 
mittees of the Pulford and St. Andrew’s Schools, 
have now attended conferences of members 
representing the Wesleyan, Baptist, and Primi- 
tive Methodist, bodies, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the general public feeling upon the 
question. The school will be of an undenomina- 
tional character, and subscriptions have already 
been promised. 








VARIORUM. 


Tne first number of the Workman’s Maga. 
zine, edited by Mr. H. Solby, has been published. 
We shall have to see more of it before we can 
say that it is likely to supply a want. At any 
rate, it has good intention to recommend it. 
“The Gentleman’s Annual,” being the Christ. 
mas Supplement to the (entleman’s Magazine, 
and containing a review of the year—its politics, 
literature, art, sports, and so on,—is above the 
average, and makes a little book that will not 
be destroyed.——-The Temple Church, London. 
Mr. Thomas Goodman announces the publication 
by photo-lithography of a plan of this church, 
as the first of an intended series of accurate 
illustrations of the round churches handed 
down to us from the Order of Knights Templars. 











New Gallery of Fine Art at Brighton.— 
The opening of an exhibition of pictures, lent 
for the occasion by Mr. W. Webster, of Brighton, 
is about to take place. The exhibition containg 
some choice works, and, says the local Herald, 
may be said to represent the present advance 
of the English school of art better than any 





collection that has ever appeared in Brighton. 
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Down by the Thames.—Mr. Dillon Croker, 
continuing his interesting sketches in the South 
London Press, writes :— At the corner of 
Cremorne-lane (formerly known as Hob-lane) 
stands the World’s End, a noftd house of enter- 
tainment in the reign of Charles II., and men- 
tioned by Congreve in his comedy of “ Love for 
Love.” We read that in 1825 the sign was 
represented by a fractured globe in a dark back- 
ground with fire and smoke bursting through the 
rents. The third turning on the right leading to 
the river is Milman-street, known ‘until lately as 
Milman.row, so called after Sir William Milman, 
who died in 1713 (his monument is in the old 
church), and who had possession of the estate 
for some years. It has quite lately with much 
reason been changed from row to street, which 
it really is. Beaufort-street, a street facing 
Battersea Bridge, was some years ago similarly 


renamed. At the north end of Milman-strect | 


(18, King’s-place), and forming part of the 
King’s-road, adjoining the entrance to the 
Moravian Chapel and burial-ground, might have 
been lately seen the clock placed by Mr. Howard, 
a clockmaker, in front of his house ; whence the 
name of “Clock House,’ as generally applied to 
it. This house, formerly the Moravian Chapel, 
which stands on the site of the old stables of 
Beaufort Honse, is now occupied as a school- 
room ; the burial-ground attached, some two 
acres in extent, contains many curious tomb- 
stones, including that of an Esquimaux Indian. 
Here, amongst others, James Gillray lies buried, 
the father of the celebrated caricaturist, and for 
forty years sexton at this cemetery. Facing the 
Thames between Milman-street and Battersea 
Bridge is Lindsey-row, the principal portion of 
which belonged to Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. 


Here, pleasantly situated in front of the river, | 


stood Lindsey House, erected by the Earl of 
Lindsey in the reign of Charles II., and subse- 
quently inhabited by some members of the 
Moravian Society. It is now divided into five 
houses, in which several celebrities have re- 
sided ; amongst others may be mentioned Brunel, 
the originator of the Thames Tunnel; Bramah, 
the distinguished engineer ; and John Martin, 
[not] R.A.; nor should Jennings’s interesting 
museum be overlooked. Ina house facing the 
Tiver, in the direction of Cremorne, J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., died in 1851, 


A Norwegian House.—A Devonshire gen- 
tleman has imported a wooden Norwegian house. 


The Times, in an interesting description of it, | 


says :—The walls are made of pine wood, about 
6 in. thick, the interstices of the logs being 
filled with oakum, and the whole surface being 
plastered with a mixture of cowhair and lime. 
Outside the main wall there is a shell of wood, 
which is protected with paint against the action 
of the weather; and again inside there is 
another shell, which serves as a panelling to the 
rooms. By staining and varnishing this, a good 
effect is produced. The cornices are carved, by 
the use of the riband saw, in devices of excellent 
taste. Neither paper for the walls nor plaster 
for the ceiling is used throughout the house. 
The logs are placed vertically, which prevents 
the unevenness so often to be observed in the 
woodwork of English houses. To avoid the 
resonance, dry sand to the depth of 4 in. is 
placed between ceilings and floors. In addition, 
the floors of, both stories are laid with deals, 2 in. 
thick, and millboard is placed under each, with 
the effect of thoroughly deadening all sound. 
The house, which presents externally the ap- 
pearance of a handsome villa residence,— 
brighter, indeed, in colour than we commonly 
see in this country,—is an oblong of about 74 ft. 
by 56 ft. The total cost will be something 
under 2,0001. The estimates previously obtained 
for a stone house containing about the same 
amount of accommodation, had reached 4,000. : 
extras not included. 


The War Damage to Strasburg Cathe- 
dral.—The official report of M. Klotz, architect 
to the Cathedral of Strasburg, states that the 
cost of reparations rendered necessary by the 
Prussian bombardment will be 598,000 francs. 
A quarter of a million of francs is required for 
the stone-work; new roofs, 187,000 francs ; 
repairs to the painted windows, 148,128 francs. 
During the twenty-four days’ bombardment, the 
cathedral was struck in more than 300 places, 
and the débris amounts to more, than 300 
cartloads. penioory ‘ 


The Monument at Hughenden to Mr. 
Isaac Disraeli.—One of the most graceful 
compliments ever paid by a wife to Ler husband, 
says the Birmingham Post, was the erection of a 
monument to Mr. Disraeli’s father, by the late 
Viscountess Beaconsfield. The idea was entirely 
her own, and the monument was to be a surprise 
to Mr. Disraeli. The deceased lady took an 
intimate friend of the family into her confidence. 
An architect was consulted, and after due con- 
sideration his design was approved. Tenders 
were privately obtained, and a suitable site upon 
the estate was discovered on a hill, within view 
of Hughenden. As soon as the statesman and 
his wife had left their country seat for the 
opening of Parliament, workmen began to pre- 
pare the foundations. If Mr. Disraeli had 
returned to Hughenden for the Easter recess, 
the secret would have been discovered. Lady 
Beaconsfield was equal to the occasion, and filled 
the house with house-painters. All through the 
spring and summer the work went steadily on, 
| until, in August, an obelisk of 120 ft. or 130 ft. 
high had reared its lofty, varied, and graceful 
| outline against the horizon. When the proroga- 
| tion enabled husband and wife to return to their 
‘country retreat, the surprise of Mr. Disraeli may 
/be conceived. The obelisk, surrounded by a 
| palisading of stone pillars and iron rails, cost the 
deceased lady upwards of 6001. 


Report on the Health of Mary- 
lebone.—The November report, by Dr. Whit- 
|more, medical officer of health, and chemical 
|examiner of gas for the parish of St. Mary- 
|lebone, has been issued in a printed form, 
by order of the vestry. It shows a slight 
|increase upon the death-rate of the previous 
| month, but still indicates a very favourable state 
| of the health of the parish. The excessive rain- 
| fall that had taken place during the month, and 
| the constantly-recurring storms of wind, as well 
‘as of rain, have had the effect of thoroughly 
| cleansing and flushing the sewers, and forcing 
| currents of fresh air into many foul, ill-venti- 
| lated courts and alleys, and thus, as it were, 
| driving fever and infection from their favourite 
| lurking-places ; nevertheless, it is apparent that, 
| Owing to the excessive humidity of theatmosphere, 
}and the universal dampness that has clung to 
| everything around, an unusual amount of sick- 
| ness and mortality from diseases of the lungs 
and breathing organs has latterly prevailed. A 
greatly-needed improvement in one of the poorest 
and most densely-populated districts of the 
parish has been suggested by an eminent member 
of the vestry, and will shortly be brought under 
the consideration of the Board. It is proposed 
| to make a direct thoroughfare from Upper 
| Lisson-street through Little James-street into 
| Salisbury-street. 








Cheap Gas.—Since the discovery of petro. 
leum, the improvements in all sorts of machines, 
and the discoveries in chemistry, we have often 
wondered why some man had not solved the 
problem of applying cheap gas to country-houses, 
or to buildings situated at a distance from the 
cities. This, it seems, has now been accom- 
plished. A patent has just been obtained in 
France, and in the United States for a new 
apparatus for making gas at home, even in the 
ordinary apartments of cities, and so far as we 
can see it is a complete success. The gas is in- 
explosible, its price is very low, and the whole 
machinery employed occupies but small space. 
In fact, the apparatus occupies a space of only 
one métre in length and 5Qcentimétres in breadth 
and height, and can be placed in an ordinary 
cupboard. The advantages are—Ist. The ab- 
sence of all danger of explosion, no fire being 
employed in the fabrication; 2nd. Economy ; 
3rd. The instantaneous production of a brilliant 
light. The new system is said to offer a great 
economy upon all other modes of lighting, but 
this remains to be investigated. Nevertheless, 
if the cost be a trifle more, the gain in con- 
venience will amply compensate for it.—The 
American Register. 


A Terrible Railway Accident in America. 
A terrible railway accident has occurred in 
America, as intimated by the Atlantic cable. 
The train broke through a bridge near the town 
of Corry, in Pennsylvania, having, we presume, 
been thrown off the line by some accident ; and 
the bridge doubtless was of frail construction, 
cheaply and quickly put together. The cars 
were flung into the stream 80 ft. below, and in 
the fall took fire. Some nineteen or twenty 
persons were burned to death, besides about 
forty who were more or less severely injured. 








Scientific and Mechanical Society, Man- 
chester.—The opening meeting of this society 
has been held at the Trevelyan Hotel, Corpora. 
tion-street. Sir W. Fairbairn, bart., the presi- 
dent, delivered an address. In course of his 
remarks he said, he did not think it could be 
doubted that from the want of sound and first- 
class education amongst the better class of 
mechanics and artisans we were getting behind. 
We ought to take the lead, as we had done for a 
great number of years. He believed that if a 
better system of education was established, so 
that practical mathematics and a knowledge of 
chemistry were taught, there would be raised 
for the public service a much superior class of 
men than we possess at the present time. Mr. 
H. W. Harman proposed, “That the officers and 
council of this society be requested to institute 
inquiries into physical science, so far as it 
relates to practical mechanism ;” and Professor 
Reynolds proposed, “ That similar investigations 
and analyses be introduced in chemical science, 
buat more particularly in those departments 
which relate to gases, supply of water, and 
electric telegraphy.” The resolutions were 
seconded by Mr. J. C. Edwards and Mr. ©, J. 
Allport, and were passed. 


Typhoid Fever at ham.—The 
alarming prevalence of typhoid fever in the 
district of Balsall Heath and Moseley, suburbs 
of Birmingham, has led to the holding of a 
public meeting of the inhabitants of Moseley. 
It was stated, on eminent medical authority, 
that there were nearly fifty cases of fever in 
the four hundred houses which are comprised in 
the district of Moseley, and that there were at 





| 
| 


least thirty cases in Balsall Heath, the district 
adjoining. Fresh cases were occurring every 
day. The sanitary precautions were character. 
ised by a leading local surgeon to be as defective 
as they could be. There was no drainage 
worthy of the name, and the cesspools and 
water-closets caused incalculable mischief. A 


/member of the local sanitary authority was 


present, and defended the course of action 
taken by that body. A resolution was adopted 
by a large majority, appointing a committee of 
residents to deal with the matter, and directing 
that a memorial be forwarded to the Secretary 
of State, praying fora special commission to 
inquire into the bad drainage of Moseley. A 
guarantee fund was subscribed, and a movement 
fairly set on foot to deal with the evil. 

Reredos, Littleborough Church, near 
Manchester.—A reredos has lately been erected 
in this church by two friends, Mr. Edward 
Alfred Clegg, and Mr. William Law, of Little. 
borough, as a memorial to the late Vicar, 
the Rev. Thomas Carter, M.A. The central 
feature comprises five panels, the middle one 
wider and more lofty than those at the sides, as 
well as being cusped. The brass altar-cross to 
the present church being of good design has 
been retained, and stands on the super-altar; 
the panel behind it has been made of white 
alabaster, banded with green Connemara marble, 
the spandrels being of mottled alabaster. The 
emblems of the four Evangelists, enclosed in 
quatrefoil panels, are carved in white alabaster. 
The shafts carrying the arcade are of Devonshire 
red marble, and there are likewise ten inlaid 
pateras of the same material in different tints. 
The material mainly employed is Caen stone. 
The total cost has been about 1501. The work 
has been executed by Mr. J. L. Jaquet, of West- 
minster; Mr. Edmund B. Ferrey being the 
architect. 

A Pestilential Spot.—When a fifth part of 
the entire population of a place are stricken down 
with typhoid fever, there must be something 
abominably filthy about the water-supply and 
drainage of the locality. On the 4th of November 
last, 250 out of the 1,200 inhabitants of Burton. 
Latimer, in Northamptonshire, had been at. 
tacked by the pest. The Local Government 
Board directed Dr. Thorne to investigate the 
circumstances connected with the outbreak. He 
found a really disgusting state of things abound. 
ing in the village. A large number of wells— 
for the water-supply of the place comes from 
shallow wells,—which were absolutely unfit for 
use. The sewerage and drainage of the place 
are extremely defective ; filth and foulness collect 
in the defective channels which are, by a stretch 
of the imagination, called drains. There are in 
Burton-Latimer a host of piggeries, and much 
overcrowding to make matters worse. It is to 
be hoped that proper attention will be given to 
the recommendations made to the sanitary 





authority. 

















